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The Silversmith 
By Henry Robinson Palmer 


EFORE his forge the silversmith is bent; 
One-hand upon the bellows gently plays ; 
The leathern zephyr stirs the scarlet blaze ; 
His eye is on the crucible intent. 
For ’neath its brazen orifice is pent 
A shining storm of metal that delays, 
To give him back his strong and steady gaze 
Immirrored in its fiery element. 
But yet a mement, and its crystal glow 
Reflects his ‘master brow, his victor smile— 


The Great Refiner leans above his metal so; 
With flame and tempest troubles it awhile, 
Content if from the melting-pot below 
His image he may patiently beguile. 
STONINGTON, CONN. 








A Character Legacy 

With all its desire to get money, there are some 
things that the world honors very much more than it 
does the ability to get money. A New York City 
bank president died not long ago, and left his estate 


little money. It was refreshing and inspiring to read 
the comments of the secular papers on the man's life 
and character. One paper said of him: ‘‘ His chief 
bequest to his sons was an absolutely clean record. 
He conducted the affairs of the bank solely in the in- 
terest of the depositors, whom he protected in times 
of stress, and of the stockholders, of whom he was 
but one of many. Because he never did a dishonor- 
able, mean, or unkindly act there has not been a dis- 
cordant note in the sincere and universal tribute paid 
to his memory. His death marks areal loss to the 
community. It also affords a plain indication that 
‘character does. count, afer all.’". © Yes, character 
counts after all, and before all. It is worth more than 
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money, ana is within the reach of those who fortu- 
nately lack the ability to make money. God with- 
holds his best gifts from none of us. 


ya 
The Fruit of Our. Death 


Why should it be necessary for us to deny self 
to the extreme of death, if we are to believe and obey 
Christ's word? The reason seems to be, not merely 
that we may live, but that others may live through 
us. For self not only shuts the door of our lives to the 
incoming life of Christ, in whom alone is the eternal 
life without which. we die ; self also makes it impossi- 
ble for Christ to give of his life through us to others. 
And this life-giving or life-communicating mission is 
the great commission that he has laid upon us all. 
Only when I have died unto self can Christ use — 
an unobstructing: channel for the giving of him 
and his life to those whom he wants to call innate 
through me. Therefore my death in him means his 
life to others. He asks me to die that others may 
live. Could there be a more glorious call than this 
to be co-workers with the crucified, life-giving Son of 


God ? 
“~< ° 
Surrendering the Heights 


Is Jesus Christ equal to the task of sustaining in 
men the highest, deepest life into which he has ever 
led them? From the way in which men talk, it would 
seem that he is not.. A leader in one of the great 
Christian movements of our day said recently of the 
present status of the work, ‘‘It was inevitable that 
there should be a reaction from the high key struck 
last ‘year.’’ But why inevitable? Does Christ ‘re- 
act’’ from his own high standards? Has he as high 
a standard for the work to-day as he had a year ago? 
Is he less accessible to the workers than he was when 
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the high key of last year was being struck? These 
questions need only to be asked to realize their ab- 
s ; equally false is the ever-recurring suggestion, 
e as it is oftentimes by the very best of Christian 

ple, that we cannot expect to remain forever on the 
highest heights of spiritual vision, zeal, consecration, 
and effectiveness to which Christ has led us. Wecan 
remain there, and we ought to remain there, and we 
shall remain there if we abide in Christ, who knows 
no lower levels for himself, and who urges none upon 
his followers, Let us have done with our talking 
about the inevitableness of the Devil's lowering the 
standards of the Captain of our salvation. They are 
lowered only when men choose and prefer to have it 
so ; and neither that sin nor any other is inevitable. 


a 
Why Partial Life? 


Christ's life enters completely only into those 
who want it completely, and who, thus wanting it, are 
ready to pay the complete price which it demands. 
That price, among other things, includes entire 
obedience to his known will. It has been said that 
‘« The genius of Christianity is obedience to Christ. 
Partial surrender means partial life.’’ It is exactly 
the same in the physical world. Perfect health comes 
only by entire obedience to the laws of health ; partial 
surrender to those laws means partial physical life. 
And as we cannot maintain physical health by a single 
act of obedience to the laws of health, so we cannot 
maintain the life that is Christ by a single act of 
obedience and surrender. Thesurrender must be re- 
peated and maintained, completely, in all that we do, 
all the time, if the life more abundant in Christ is to 
be our permanent, habitual condition. This sustained 
and completed surrender is so far beyond us that only 
Christ can give it to us, or enable us to approximate it 
in our lives, But we can do all things in him that 
strengtheneth us. 
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Listening to God 


LIFE of prayer is so manifestly higher than a life 
without it, that once we have attained to it we 
are disposed to think that all is done. Yet 


‘within the prayerful life itself we make painful discov- 


eries. All is not done just because we pray. And as 
we press farther into the great experience we realize 
that there are prayers which, to speak very plainly, 
hardly give God a chance. They are so full of our 
own havahes and our own desires that when they are 
finished hardly anything has gotten expressed except 
our own self-life. We know that God listens, and we 
suppose that the more abundantly we pour out our 
words and our wishes to him the better we fulfil the 
purpose of prayer. Yet we may grow so voluble, and 
so come to enjoy the expression of ourselves, that we 
may rise from our knees without having heard any- 
thing new or inspiring from him with whom we have 
to do, 

Sometimes when a friend or a guest has left us it 
comes over us with a sense of humiliation that we 
ourselves occupied most of the time with our own 
affairs or our own views of things.. .We were delighted 
to see him, but now recall that he scarcely said any- 
thing while we were together. We begin to wonder 
what he thought about it all; and the next time he 
comes we remember our failure, and we do not miss 
what he has to say. 

We press through different degrees of prayer, each 
one. of. which makes its, own wonderful revelation. 
The habit of bringing all our experiences to God's 
notice grows,’ until at last our life has all. been. gath- 
ered within that activity. - There comes to be nothing 
about which we do-not speak to Ged ; ‘but there comes 
over ys sometimes a feeling that, though we have 


spoken to him about nearly everything, he has not 
spoken to-us, and indeed that this has not been one 
of the pressing purposes of our prayer. _ For one may 
be very prayerful and yet terribly irreverent, as he 
finds out at length when he realizes how he thought 
it enough that he sHould speak, but without any great 
desire to hear. Listening to God has not yet become 
a great part of our experience. Have we not all heard 
public prayers which have left the congregation feel- 
ing that they have heard a wonderful supplication, 
and others which have blessed us with the feeling that 
we have heard God? Christ spoke of men who said, 
**Lord, Lord,’’ but whose interest was gone when he 
told them what they were to do. 

All prayer may indeed bring us into relations with 
God. To all prayer there will be some answer ; but 
what do we consider the greatest answer? Is it the 
granting of some definite request in some concrete 
way? The greatest answer is that God speaks back 
to us, reveals to us something more of his truth, ac- 
quaints us better with his own being. No prayer is 
of the highest kind unless by means of-it we know 
him better, He knoweth that we have need of all 
kinds of things, but many of those things come almost 
of themselves in the train of our seeking communion 
with him. . Without that ey may come and yet re- 
main valueless. 

Probably many know what it is to be quite intense 
and eager in their requests, but to feel no coyrespond- 
ing interest in the Word of God. They cah pray with 
readiness; but they read with reluctance, It is a hard- 
ship to listen. to those familiar chapters, to wait long 
enough over them for them to begin to speak to us the 
things which ‘they ‘have always spoken unfailingly to 
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the hunger for God. Eagerness in prayer and impa- 
tience with the Scriptures makes an experience in which 
the Christian life has little growth, and barely holds 
its own, But Scripture is the region where God has 
spoken not only about our particular needs but about 
those of all men, This is where he has spoken about 
them all long before we ourselves ever felt the needs, 
To overrun them and then to pray, to suppose that he 
will richly listen to those who have no real desire to 
listen to him, to ask for his counsel and not know it 
when we see it, to pray and have no real affinity for 
him we pray to,—this is what makes the unprofitable 
life of many a Christian. And nothing can be done 
about it to better it, except to change our prayer-life 
into a direction where its main purpose is less to ex- 
press our thoughts and wishes than to have him reveal 
his. 

However eager, then, we may seem to be in our 
devotions, they are really lame and dull until we go 
to them as an opportunity to hear with greater clear- 
ness what are God's thoughts and ways. The passive 
attitude, the listening ear, the waiting spirit, these are 
difficult for the eager soul who, when he discovers 
some great want for the first time, feels that the whole 
universe needs to be waked up to this need. The 
seasoned, reverent soul knows that it is we who have 
just waked up to know the lack, and that long since 
God has spoken about it. So he listens to hear what 
God has said. Much time is saved by listening. 
Much may be lost by long outpourings of our own 
thoughts. In a moment of prayerful hearing there 
may come the word which changes whole days of our 
lives, the flash which so illuminates all we have to do 
that we need to say no more. We find that our pres- 
ent difficulty has already been provided for—and that 
more light has been shed upon it than we have ever 
asked for. Prayer becomes at last an experience in 
which we find that God always takes the initiative in 
our souls ; and we enter into prayer to discover anew 
what he has willed and what he has spoken. 


Did God Plan Pilate’s. Sin? 


Could Pilate have done right instead of wrong 
when he was given the choice of condemning or. ac- 
quitting Jesus Christ? Was he responsible for the 
wrong which has made his name immortal in its in- 
famy, or was he only a helpless tool in the hands of 
God? That this question is a real one, and not easy 
of offhand answer, is shown in the following letter 
from a lawyer in West Virginia : 




















I am a teacher of a class of young men, and in the study of 
the lesson on ‘** ‘The Crucifixion,"’ a question came to my mind 
which I cannot seem to understand. Why should Pilate be 
condemned for his condemning Jesus to death on the cross, 
when all prophecy and even Jesus’ statement to Pilate clearly 
states that Jesus’ death was in accordance with the divine plan ? 

If Pilate had not condemned Jesus, then either he would 
have thwarted the divine plan, or else it would have been for 
some one else to do. It was evident that Pilate did not want 
to do it, for he believed Jesus innocent ; and what apparently 
compelled him to do so was when he was accused of not being 
a friend of Ceesar. Pilate is not known to have accepted the 
teachings of Jesus or to have repented, which, of course. con- 
demned him; but the mere act of passing judgment on Jesus 
seems in direct accord with the divine plan and appears to be 
justifiable. - Of course Pilate is eyes of many to-day in high 
Station not doing sooonas to the dictates of their own con- 
sciences, and no doubt if he had not yielded to the Poy he 
would have gone down: in history as a great man. ut look- 
“= his act, aside from everything else, was he justifiable ? 

resident Scherer's article in the November 26 issue of the 
Times severely criticizes Pilate for his act, and yet Professor 
Denney's article in the same issue of the paper states that all 
was in accord with thé divine pian. 

Will you kindly give me your views ? 


No one can understand God's foreknowledge and 
man’s free-will, This thoughtful: lawyer-teacher is 
not alone in-not ‘‘ understanding’ the baffling ques- 
tion that he raises, ’' But there’ are certain-truths that 
we may confidently accept as we consider a question 
like this ; and, as we \accept them, we may frankly 
recognize our human inability to understand all that 
God, an infinite Spirit, can understand. One such 
truth is that sin is not of God, but is an act of resist- 
ance to God. God cannot ‘sin; ‘‘for God cannot be 
tempted with evil; and he himself tempteth no maa."’ 
Therefore God causes no man to sin. On the con- 
trary, God ‘is definitely with every man who is tempted 
to sin, urgently and insistently seeking to keep him 
from sinning ; for ‘‘ God is faithful, who will not suffer 
you to be tempted above that ye are able; but will 
with the temptation make also the way of escape, 
that ye may be able to endure it.” 
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But God, making man in his own image, has given 
him the privilege of c ; and man, in spite of all 
that God can do, often chooses to reject God and his 


help, and to sin. God knows that man will sin ; and 


God knows when and how man will sin; and God 
makes his plans for men individually and for the world 
in view of what he knows man will do, both of right and 
of wrong. Pilate did not have to sin because Christ 
was going to be crucified; but Christhad to.be crucified 
because Pilate and the Jews were going to sin. Men 
never have to sin because of God's plans ; but God's 
plans are made in view of men’s sin. God, in 
the mystery of what we call his foreknowledge, fore- 
told through Jesus and others many of the actual 
events of the great act of his redemption of the world 
through Christ's atoning crucifixion ; but when these 
events had to do with men’s sin, the sin did not have 
to come to pass because of the prediction, but the pre- 
diction was made because God knew that the men 
would, of their own déliberate free-will, choose and 
prefer to sin. True prediction is always determined 
by coming facts ; facts are never determined by past 
prediction. 

How God could foreknow and foretell Pilate’s 
sin, and yet Pilate be free not to sin, is a mystery 
that is quite as completely beyond us, while we 
are limited to our little human reasoning powers, 
as are many other universally recognized mysteries 
of life, such as the nature and person of God him- 


self, the origin of human life, the relation of body 


and spirit, and the like. But the fact that we cannot 
understand and reconcile every fact and truth of God’s 
universe by some nicely devised human system of 
logic or ‘‘metaphysics*’ is not a good reason for 
questioning or denying the facts and truths that God 
has: given us. Perhaps we shall: never get a much 
better statement of this particular mystery than is 
suggested in the thought, ‘‘God has foreordained the 
freedom of every man's will ;’’ and God foreknows 
how every man’s free-will will act. How he does it 
we had ‘better leave to God. 


+ =< 
How “ Work Out” Our Salvation ? 


Do we earn part of our salvation for ourselves ? 
Does Christ offer us an incomplete salvation, which is 
to be completed by us when we have worked it out to 
its fulness? Have we any part in our salvation except 
that of receiving it as given in its completed fulness 
by Christ? There is a New Testament passage which 
is constantly quoted on this matter, and a New York 
reader asks about it: 

I am in a difficulty. In H. Clay Trumbull’s book, ‘‘ Our 
Misunderstood Bible,” the author, for whom I have great re- 
spect, says that the meaning of Philippians 2 : 12 ‘‘ work out 
your own salvation with fear and trembling,’’ is not that which 
is generally given it; that ‘‘ work out"’ your salvation means 
to manifest it, make it appear. Whereas all the authorities to 
which I have access, and the Greek word itself KarepyaCouat, 
point toward the generallv‘accepted meaning. Could you ex- 
plain the matter in your Open Letters? 

Either our salvation is wholly the work of Christ, 
or it is not ; and The Sunday School Times believes 
that it zs wholly the work of Christ. The usual in- 
terpretation of Philippians 2 : 12 is, to be sure, that 
we are to carry through to completeness, by our work, 
the salvation that Christ has begun. This is the view 
of many commentators ; and Thayer's Greek-English 
Lexicon of the New Testament interprets the Greek 
verb which has been translated ** work out,’” to mean 
‘«make ‘every effort to obtain’’ salvation ; ‘*to do 
that from which something results.’’ But The Sun- 
day School Times has never hesitated to differ with 
commentators and lexicons when they seem to differ 
with the truth. And in this instance the actual trans- 
lation of the Greek, in both the Authorized and the 
Revised Versions, and the usual comments based 
thereon, seem to be unnecessary and misleading. 

There is no occasion or necessity for translating the 
verb xarepydfouac ‘‘ work out,’’ in Philippians 2 : 12. 
It has a-variety of shades of medning ; it occurs more 
than twenty times in the New Testament ; and zm not 
a single other passage than this is it translated ‘‘ work 
out.” Is it reasonable to insist on a meaning here 
which suggests a: truth that is at variance’ with the 
whole gospel message, when another meaning of the 
verb, used freely elsewhere, entirely removes that 
difficulty ? : 

In Romans 7 : 15, for example, Paul says, ‘‘ That 
which I do I know not.’’ In verses 17 and 20 he 
uses the same verb, translated in the same way: ‘‘it 
is no more I that do it."" In Romans 2: 9 he speaks 
of “*every soul of man that worketh evil.’’ In 1 Cor- 
inthians 5 : 3 he refers to ‘‘ him that hath so wrought 
this thing."' In 2 Corinthians 12:12 he declares 
that ‘‘the signs of an apostle were wrought among 
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you."’ In every case the verb of Philippians 2: 12 is 
used, but in none of these cases has it the meaning 
n the sense of ‘‘ make every effort to 
Te rather suggests tn intensely thosgagh srvtty, The 
t an ’ 
a g to the limit. 

So in Philippians 2:12, in view of what we know 
of salvation as the free gift and completed work of 
God in Christ, we see that Paul says in effect : ** You 
are saved, exercise your salvation : don’t let it 
rest passively in you, but give fullest to it 
in works, show it forth to the limit.’’ And this is to 


which would misrepresent your salvation, be disloyal 
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toit—as one who is saved in Christ does every time © 


he sins. 

That is the view that H. Clay Trumbull suggests 
in his treatment of what seems to be a much misun- 
derstood Bible verse. Is it in accordance with reason, 
with the gospel, and with New Testament usage? If 
it is, then it is better to hold to the text as it really 
stands than to commentaries on the text, even though 
the commentaries be unanimous in their mistake, 
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That Front-Page Verse 

The editors ot The Sunday School Times are con- 
stantly being made grateful for the contributions that are 
volunteered for publication in its columns, and among 
the most appreciated are the selections of verse that ap- 
pear, week by week, on the first page. Of course, a great 
many more verses are received than can be published ; 
those that do get in pass a very critical scrutiny, and 
sometimes the month's choices are the siftings of two 
or three times their number of. strong *‘ candidates’’ 
that had already been selected from the first applica- 
tions as worthy of publication. The twofold rule of 
literary beauty and a vital message is almost invariably 
held to, in selecting those that shall be published. It 
gives a tang of interest to the editorial work, therefore, 
to receive the following word of appreciation of this 
department, from a reader in Georgia : 


I consider the Times the best religious paper I know, except 
in one respeci—your Poet's Corner. You seldom publish any- 
thing of the least merit. There is so much beantifal and help- 
ful religious poetry. 


That last sentence.is a comfort, isn’t it? There is 
plenty of the right sort of verse to be had—“hat is not 
the reason why it is seldom found in The Sunday 
School Times ! 

However, the readers of the Times do not abandon the 
Editor to his own reflections upon receiving the stim- 
ulus of a letter of this sort. In fact, they had ahtici- 
pated it. The month before the Georgia letter was 
written, a- kind-hearted reader in Indiana had sent 
the following cheering word : 


I see many things to commend in the Times, but want es- 
pecially to thank you and the several authors for the little 
gems of poetry on the first page from week to week. I always 
read these first. ‘'Capernaum,"’ this week, is the inspiration 
for this note. _All appropriate articles I clip out and place in 
my Bible where they "fit in." 


Still earlier a Pennsylvania reader had written : 


Your poetic selections are indeed of high'literary value, and 
their ethical lessons such as to make them very helpful. 


So the poet's corner will ‘not be abandoned, nor 
will the Editor ‘cease’ to ‘believe that its messages 
bring real uplift and cheer and song into the lives 
of many. ‘‘There is so much beautiful and help- 
ful religious poetry’’ in the world,—especially if you 
watch the front page of The Sunday School Times. 
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From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


LMIGHTY GOD, we bow before thy majesty. We cele- 
brate the close of another year full of memorable experi- 
ences—of jovs and sorrows, of hopes shattered and 

desires fulfilled. ‘ihe year seemed long to us, sometimes even 
a single day tedious because of pain and apprehension. But 
what are years to thee, thou Eternal Qne! It is we who have 
manufactured months and years, as tiny steps for us to travel 
by ; and we are so awkward and so foolish thet by December 
we have in ane part lost track of what we set outin January to 
do. Lord, have mercy on us, frail children of a day. Forgive 
our shameful failures. Graciously accept and make use of our 
patchwork attemptstoserve. And as we enter the new year, we 
would move out from slavery to our own pettiness into the free 
domain of thine Infinite Life. We are worn and weary with 
the vain struggle to parcel out our lives, and chop them into 
dissevered bits, in obedience to the discordant clamors of men 
and of our own unsanctified passions. We would rise into the 
taceful ease and hberty of the divine life, as exhibited in Jesus 
Shrist and offered to us as our true portion. Father, we have 
been calling ourselves thy sons ; now we would anew in 
the life of sons, walking with thee. We-would be made free 
in thy vast workshop, where centuries roll off as moments, and 
where our Father's tasks ure our constant joy, no matter what 
planet these call us to, or when the summons shall come to us 
to move on. .. . It is th.ne own children who thus crv to thee, 
Heavenly Father: hear our prayer, and fill us with thyself. 
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LESSON. FOR JAN. 15 (2 Chron. rs : 1-15) 





HE Hebrews were a Semitic people, and (apart 
from the teachings of the lawgivers and prophets 
which were their peculiar gift from Providence) 

they naturally shared the beliefs, as they shared: the 
physical peculiarities and the language, of their 
Semitic.kinsmen. This unity of the Semitic tribes is 
a remarkable ethnological fact : there is nothing quite 
like it elsewhere in the world. The members of the 
other great family, the Indo-European, have become 
contaminated by racial admixture, and have in this 
and other ways developed differences which obscure 
their mutual resemblances. But the Semite was 
one in speech and in appearance, whether it were 
his lot to be a cultured Babylonian or an untamable 
Bedwy. 

This fact must always be borne in mind in studying 
ancient Hebrew history. : Only. thus does the strange 
tendency they continually displayed to lapse into the 
ways of their neighbors become intelligible. If this 
were mere perversity of disposition, what are we to 
make of a people so perverse as to insist on returning 
ever and: again to a religfon that demanded most 
hideous sacrifices, in preference to one that speciti- 
cally forbade them? But when we remember that 
the Canaanites, Moabites, Edomites, Midianites, and 
the other tribes surrounding the Hebrews were their 
near kin ; that they had probably no difficulty in un- 
derstanding each other's language; and that these 
were the ordinary practises of the neighboring na- 
tions,—it is not to be wondered at if the Hebrews 
from time to time shut their eyes to their own light 
under the influence of their neighbors and near kin. 
The analogy from individuals to nations is here very 
apposite. Suppose all the members of a family to 
have a trick or affectation, say of speech : suppose one 
of the household to be taken away from his relatives, 
and trained out of this peculiarity ; it is highly probable 
that when he is allowed to resume his place in the home 
he will from time to time relapse into the old way, no 
matter how careful the training may have been. 

In the Arabian deserts, ages before the dawn of 
any written history’or tradition, the Semites had de- 
veloped their strange peculiarities. “ The barren 
wastes where they lived made the struggle for ex- 
istence peculiarly hard. The means of life had to be 
sedulously sought and, when found, hidden from 
rival claimants, whether man or beast. So in their 
very cradle the acquisitive tendency, which is the 
proverbial reproach of the Semitic peoples on the lips 
of those of alien blood, inevitably became stereotyped 
in their nature. So they came to picture a spiritual 
world of hard and cruel deities, withholding at their 
pleasure the necéssities of life, and demanding offer- 
ings of blood ‘for their propitiation. 


Evidences of the Primitive, Animal Life 


In the life of the modern wild Bedween we can still 
see some elements that make the peculiar develop- 
ments of Semitic belief more intelligible. Of course 
in studying this side of the subject we must discard 
the influences of: modern civilization, which have 
touched even these Ishmaelites. Guns, tobacco, and 
money, for instance, to name but three things, are 
perfectly familiar to them, and these and the like have 
certainly produced many subtle modifications in their 
mode of life.. So to an even wider extent has the 
amazing influence of Muhammad, who has destroyed 
or modified all their old gods, though the Allah he 
has substituted has not made more than a superficial 
impression on the wild tent-dwellers. Of the miser- 
able, hungry life a graphic illustration occurs to the 
writer. Some years ago an acquaintance of his was 
traveling east of the Jordan, and was entertained by 
a Bedwy shaykh at a feast. The food was, as usual, 
set in a large wooden dish placed on the ground ; the 
guests sat or squatted around and helped themselves 
with their fingers from the common dish, The 
European picked some bones and cast them on the 
ground behind him : when he rose from the feast they 
were all gone—some of the poorer members of the 
tribe had crept up and gnawed them: like dogs. 
When the first train of the Mecca railway came to a 
stand at a station in the heart of Arabia, some Bed- 
ween came round to examine it. The wonders of the 
engine made not the slightest impression upon them, 
nor aid the large and comfortable carriages. Only 
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Of What Did» Asa Purge Judah ? 


By R. A. Stewart Macalister, M.A., A.R.C.O., F.S. 


Why should the Hebrews have lapsed so constantly 
and easily into the idolatrous sins of the Canaan- 
ites ?. And what were the sins of religion and con- 
duct that the vigorous, uncompromising King Asa 
sought to purge out of his people’s lives? Proba- 
bly no one living is better fitted to answer these 
questions than “Professor Macalister; for he has 
spent several years in excavating one of the famous 
Philistine cities of Canaan, Gezer, for the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, and has discovered much that 
throws direct light on the Old Testament. 








when they saw the piles of food in the restaurant car 
did they display any emotion ! 

This last illustration is of value from another point 
of view. Let an animal see an ingenious machine : 
it may be frightened, but it will not display any evi- 
dence of the intellectual appeal which the machine 
makes to a civilized man. The Bedwy is in this re- 
spect on the level of the animal. His intellectual 
gifts are starved and atrophied : he lives an almost 
animal life, and apart from successful raids, the grati- 
fication of elementary and universal sensual pleasures 
are the only joys of life of which he can conceive. 
From this it is easy to understand how a habit of 
thought, from our standpoint licentious, would natu- 
rally develop ; and how the ancient. Semites would 
endow their cruel deities with, passions like to their 
own—and of course yet the more unrestrained as the 
deities were the more able to gratify them. 


The Saving Characters Among Them 

It is the special glory of the Hebrews that alone 
among the Semitic tribes they produced outstanding 
men with an insight deep enough to see that these 
thoughts of. God were essentially false. In modern 
Muhammadan Palestine the lower classes of the com- 
munity—the peasant agriculturists—fear far more than 
Allah the old gods of their fathers, though these have 
become in popular tradition orthodox Muhammadan 
shaykhs. So in ancient Hebrew Palestine there can 
be little question that the common people retained 
the common Semitic beliefs about the nature of the 
gods. We write ‘‘gods’’ in the plural, as it is now 
clearly understood that the Hebrews, like all the 
other ancient Semitic tribes, believed in the actual 
existence of the gods of their neighbors, and in their 
jurisdiction over their own regions and over all who 
dwelt or entered therein. But there was an ‘‘ apos- 
solic succession ’’ of witnesses to better things (quite 
apart from the official priesthood) among the Hebrews, 
such as the less. favored tribes seem to have lacked 
utterly. _ Moses,- Joshua, Deborah, Gideon, Samuel, 
David, Asa, Josiah: these are some of the names 
which the fragments of Hebrew history and literature 
that have come down to us enable us to mention in 
this connection. That all were equally inspired or 
equally efficacious cannot of course be claimed for a 
moment. Gideon mace some kind of idolatrous ob- 
ject to lead the people astray; Samuel was closely 
connected with the ‘‘ High Place’’ worship; David 
possessed teraphim, and no doubt treated them as 
objects of religious worship ; Asa respected the High 
Places while reforming the other religious abuses, 
But notwithstanding these natural imperfections, the 
succession of names above mentioned is such as no 
other nation of antiquity can boast. 

It is interesting to speculate on the influences that 
led Asa to institute a reformation. It was certainly 
not family training. He was the son of Abijam 
who ‘‘ walked in all the sins of his father’’; and his 
mother, Maacah, made ‘‘ an abominable image.’’ The 
chronicler however describes a meeting of the king 
with a certain Azariah, son of Oded ; and it is possible 
that this almost unknown prophet was the mainspring 
of the work of purification. 

What, then, did the reform of Asa involve? It is 
evident that it was a moral as well as a religious puri- 
fication of the country. The destruction or banish- 
ment of those guilty of certain forms of crime went 
hand in hand with the removal of the idols. What 
these idols may have been we do not know; the 
image of Maacah was without doubt a gross figure of 
some kind. Small figures, both male and female. 
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have been found in excavations in Palestine. 
cannot be described here; but they testify to the 
crude and animad notion that those who made them 


They 


entertained of their deity. It is most likely that 
under reactionary kings such as Rehoboam or Abi- 
jam large public figures of the same kind were set 
up, like the golder calves of Jeroboam ; these would 
of course be destroyed utterly by reformers, while the 
small figures could be hidden by their owners. 

In spite of his shortcomings that are recorded, Asa 
was probably the most faultless king that Judah ever 
had, + He was a successful warrior, and, as his nego- 
tiations with Syria show, a capable politician ; he suc- 
ceeded in training up his son to follow in his ways, 
a matter in which the weaker Hezekiah, who imitated 
his reforms, failed lamentably. Josiah is the only 
other king that can be compared with him. 


Offensiveness of the High Places 


But ‘the high places were not taken away."’ 
What were these high places? Once more we must 
go back to the primitive Semites and see where they 
found the gods which they imagined. In the water- 
less wastes of Arabia a spring of water assumes a 
sacred nature which only those who have themselves 
visited: a similar country can understand. A tree that 
offers a grateful shade from the sun—and which itself 
seems endowed with a mysterious life as its branches 
wave and murmur in the invisible wind—this, too, in 
the eyes of such simple folk may well assume a cer- 
tain divinity. A strange rock appears to the nomad 
as he wanders—perhaps his imagination can trace a 
vague likeness to a human face or figure in it; but 
even if not, it stands before him in a way. that arrests 
his attention and arouses a sense of awe ; a sense of 
the dreadfulness of the place oppresses him, as it did 
Jacob at Bethel ; and soa god is born, If jagged 
rocks can so affect him, the huge masses of moun- 
tains must necessarily do so likewise ; and we find in 
consequence that the idea of ‘*a holy mountain"’ is 
a commonplace in Semitic religion. 

This worship at the high places was not necessarily 
licentious, though no doubt it had always a tendency 
to undue freedom. At first, it is evident, the old 
high. places were regarded by the people at large as 
legitimate centers of the worship of the God of Israel. 
Prophets and prophetesses, Samuels and Deborahs, 
took up their abode in high places or beside sacred trees, 
free from blame. But the shadow of the “iniquity of 
the Amorite’’ was always upon these mountain sanc- 
tuaries, and as men advanced in the knowledge of God 
the scandals attaching to them became too evidently 
inconsistent with ‘‘pure religion and undefiled.’’ 
Their suppression, therefore, became absolutely im- 


perative. The later prophets accordingly fulminate ° 


against them, and legislation centering worship at 
Jerusalem only was promulgated with a view to their 
total abandonment. Illustrated by the results of re- 
cent excavations, such as that at Gezer, we can see 
the terrible sacrifices of manhood, female chastity, 
and infant life, which the Semite, when unguided by 
any light save his own, imagined to be called for by 
the deities with which he peopled his world. 

The time was not ripe for this final reform when 
Asa was king. The people clung with an affection 
that could not be disturbed to their old sanctuaries— 
just as in the remoter parts of Ireland the priests have 
not yet succeeded in suppressing completely certain 
very ancient rites and superstitions. 

Asa would not, or could not, interfere with these 
mountain sanctuaries ; but he accomplished a notable 
work notwithstanding. Solomon had set an example 
of dalliance with the gods. of the nations round about; 
in the twenty years that followed Rehoboam and 
Abijam had continued the tradition. Corruptness of 
worship encouraged by these kings had naturally led 
to unspeakable corruptness of morals. Asa put these 
down with a strong hand ; destroyed the public idols, 
whatever these may have been ; spared not, even his 
own mother and her private chapel ; and he estab- 
lished a tradition of godliness in the royal house of 
Judah that lasted through his reign and that of his 
son—a long space of sixty-six years. His influence 
can never have wholly died out in the land he ruled 
so wisely and so well, 

DuB in, [RELAND. 
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The Pocket Testament League Around the World | 


. By George T. B. Davis 





I. HOW IT STARTED 


** Holding fast the faithful word." Titus 1:3 


ESS than three years ago there was launched in 
the city of Philadelphia a movement which has 
already become a mighty agency for good, and 

which seems to be only at the beginning of its possi- 
bilities as a factor in modern life for the advancement 
of God's Kingdom, 

This movement, known as the Pocket Testament 
League, was sent forth on its world-wide mission by 
Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman and Mr, Charles M. Alexan- 
der, during their evangelistic campaign in the City of 
Brotherly Love. Like a refreshing wind from heaven 
it has since swept over America and other lands, 
everywhere bringing blessing into individual lives, 
quickening faith in God’s Word, and giving a new 
passion for seeking the lost. 

In reviewing the work of the League Dr. Chapman 
$ays 

Phe Pocket Testament League has encircled the 
globe. 

‘«It is actively at work in many lands. 

‘It has been commended by hosts of distinguished 
Christian leaders. 

‘It has helped a great multitude of Christian 
workers to know Christ better and to serve him more 
faithfully. 

‘‘It has suggested the best methods for personal 
work, 

‘¢It has been the means of leading many to Christ. 

‘¢It has been to me a constant blessing and an ever 
increasing inspiration. 

‘Ll have seen what it can do in Occident and 
Orient ; in the islands of the sea, and in the home- 
land ; and I pray God's richest blessing upon it."’ 


A School Girl the Founder 

The origin of the movement is both interesting and 
instructive. In the city of Birmingham, England, a 
young girl who had given her heart to God when 
twelve \ears of age had a great longing that her fel- 
low-pupils at the Girls’ High School might learn to 
know and love her Saviour. In her youthful enthu- 
siasm she was led to originate a plan for reading the 
Scriptures and for winning people to Christ. 

The young girl was Helen Cadbury, a daughter of 
Richard Cadbury, the well-known Christian philan- 
thropist, a member of the Society of Friends, and one 
of Birmingham's foremost benefactors, who was like a 
father to his employees and to the poor people of the 
city. Miss Cadbury, who afterward became the 
wife of Mr, Charles M. Alexander, the gospel song 
leader, gives the following interesting story of how she 

- was led to begin the movement : 

‘« If ever a virl was blessed with a Christian father 
and mother and an ideal Christian home, I was that 
girl. From my earliest childhood I had not only 
been taught about the Lord Jesus Christ but had seen 
him glorified in the lives around me. And yet I 
learned from my own experience that the very best 
home training is not sufficient without a personal ac- 
ceptance of Christ. People often say that children 
cannot understand spiritual things, and I remember 
a friend of mine once saying to me that she intended 
never to allow her little girl three years old to even 
hear the word ‘‘sin.*’ But I know that these things 
were very real to me as acchild. When I was twelve 
years old I remember that for. months my heart ,was 
heavy and burdened with the sense of unforgiven sin. 
I longed to be a Christian like my father and mother ; 
but I knew that my will was not fully yielded to God. 

«*My father was a busy man. Although at the 
head of a great business, his chief aim in life both in 
his business and outside it was to work for the Lord 
Jesus Christ in bringing others to know him. Beside 
the mission work in connection with the factory and 
surrounding village he had built up a most successful 
work ir, a slum district of the city. He had built a 
mission hall in which meetings were held all the year 
around. Once:a year, usually in the autumn, a 
special effort was made by means of a two-weeks’ 
mission, to gather in outsiders, men and women who 
belonged to no place of worship. Our workers would 
go into the public houses night after night, and into 
the streets, and bring them into the mission hall. At 


If you will read Mr. Davis’ story, begun here and 
to continue in several numbers, you are likely to be a 
confirmed member of the Pocket Testament League 
before the series is finished. It is one of the most 
remarkable evidences since the days of Pentecost 
of the eager desire and unswerving purpose of the 
Holy Spirit to use the Word of God in evangelizing 
the world. And it is a movement so simple yet so 
gloviously effective that it is hard to think of any 
. gone who can properly stay out of it.. - 








such times we children were allowed occasionally to 
go with our father to the evening meeting. How 
well my memory takes me back to one night in 
November, when he took me with him. The mission 
hall was crowded, many of the poor men and women 
from the streets having come in. | sat at the back of 
the hall with some of our friends, while my father 
went on to the platform with the missioner.. I. re- 
member nothing of the sermon, except that through it 
all I heard the voice of God speaking straight to the 
heart. But I do remember one of the hymns that we 
sang. It was an old-fashioned hymn, perhaps not 
one that might seem likely to interest a child : 


* Free from the law, O happy condition. 
Jesus has bled and there is remission ; 
Cursed by the law, and bruised by the fall, 
Christ hath redeemed us once for all.’ 


‘«T looked about at the faces of the people as we 
sang. Many were there amongst our workers whose 
lives in the past had been as bruised and. wretched 
as some of those whom they had brought from. the 
public-houses that night. But Christ had redeemed 
them, and as I saw the light on their faces while they 
sang ‘ Free from the law,’ I knew it was more than 
mere words to them. They were free and they knew 
it. A hunger came into my own heart. If only I could 
sing it as they weresinging it. If only I could know, 
too, that for a certainty I was free from the law. At 
the close of the meeting an invitation was given for 
any who would accept Christ that night to signify it 
openly by rising to their feet. I seemed to forget the 
people around me. _ I only knew that God was calling 
me ; and with others in the hall I rose to my feet. A 
little later, and thosé who had risen were invited to 
come forward to a little room at the back of the plat- 
form, where they could have quiet personal conversa- 
tion and prayer with one of the workers. 


Waiting, or Settling It Now? 

‘* Now camea struggle, for I felt all would knowme 
if I walked through the hall, but I half rose to my 
feet, when one of my friends touched my arm and 
suggested what was already in my own mind, ‘Why 
not wait till you get home and talk with your father 
and mother?’ Then I knew that I must act. For if 
it was good for these men and women to make an 
open confession of their need of Christ, then it was 
good for me too, for my need was as great. as theirs. 
So I was given courage to walk through the hall to the 
little room, which was filled with inquirers and work- 
ers. I saw my father in one corner of the room kneel- 
ing in prayer with a young man, who had evidently 
come in under the influence of drink, but was com- 
pletely broken down. I sat and waited, and in a few 
moments my father rose from his knees, and looked 
across the room. Never shall I forget the light in his 
eyes as he saw his own little girl sitting there. 

‘*He came to me at once, and knelt and prayed 
with me. For years that dear voice has been silent 
on earth, but its tender tones are still fresh in my 
memory as he prayed that God would take and keep 
my life. From that day a new impulse for living be- 
gan for me. The joy and peace which God had given 
me was too good to be kept to myself, and I longed 
for others with whom to share it. I was too young to 
do much, but among my schoolmates were girls rep- 
resenting all phases of belief and unbelief. Here was 
a great field for work ready to my hand, and I asked 
God to help me to win some of these girls to the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 


**I soon found another girl who was an earnest 
Christian, and we banded ourselves together as soul- 
winners, Sometimes we met with rebuffs, but these 
were more than outweighed by the joy of leading some 
to Christ. We were very anxious not in any way to 
put forward our own opinions, but tried to make the 
Word of God our only weapon. We each kep! a 
Bible in our desks, and always made use of it when 
vex could, As far as possible we made it a rule never 

to argue, and only to speak to one girl at a time when 
we could be alone with her. 

«There were often opportunities in a quiet class- 
room before or after school, or in a corner of the gar- 
den at recess times. Being only a day school, such 
times were limited, but our talks were often supple- 
mented by letters, or by inviting the girls to our 
homes. One difficulty that we met with at the school 
was how to get our Bibles just when we wanted them, 
and my special friend and I decided to carry a small 
Pocket Testament always about with us. 

‘* Finding this habit of carrying God's Word of 
great help to ourselves, both for our own reading at 
odd minutes and especially in doing personal work, 
the thought came to us to organize among the girls 
a little society which we named the ‘ Pocket Testa- 
ment League.’ Every member was expected to 
always carry a Testament about with her, and a chal- 
lenge was instituted. If a member of the -League 
meeting another pulled out her Testament, the other 
was obliged to produce hers in reply to the challenge. 
Every member was also expected to read a portion of 
the Bible (Old or New Testament) every day, and as 


- at that time the membership was restricted to Chris- 


tians, each was expected to work definitely in trying 
to lead others to Christ. 


How the First League Grew 


‘‘Immediately the plan was found to bea great 
strength and help to our little band of Christian girls, 
who became enthusiastic members, and were thus 
drawn more closely together. My special friend and 
I, who were the secretaries, sent out a quarterly letter, 
and occasional meetings were held at our homes, to 
which members of the League invited the girls in 
whom they were specially interested. During the 
few years that we remained at the High School the 
League grew to nearly sixty members. It is a great 
joy sometimes to meet unexpectedly. a fellow-member 
of the old High School Pocket Testament League. 
Just recently when traveling through: Japan I met one 
of them, now the wife of a missionary. 

‘It is a wonderful encouragement to know that 
the plan so quietly begun in the school days should 
have been used by God as a means of spreading his 
Word broadcast over the world, and in making it 
more loved, more .widely .read,.and more definitely 
used as the weapon of soul-winning.”’ 

The pledge of the present movement is‘as follows : 

** I hereby accept membership in the Pocket Testa- 
ment League by making it the rule of my life to read 
at least one chapter in the Bible each day, and to 
carry a Testament or Bible with me wherever I go."’ 

The organization is for men, women, and children, 
of any age, class, or..nationality. It holds the same 
attraction for the native recently reclaimed from sav- 
agery in the Fiji.Islands,..as for the University gradu- 
ate in a Western seat of learning. One of the most 
interesting members of the League is Miss Fanny 
Crosby, the honored hymn-writer. One of the youngest 
members was Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman’s little son, 
Hamilton, who joined the League before he could 
read, and listened eagerly as his nurse read a chapter 
each evening. 

The League appeals to all classes. Among the 
enthusiastic members of the movement are policemen 
and preachers, soldiers and evangelists, sailors and 
professors, railway men and business men, street-car 
men and members of the professions, journalists, sing- 
ers, writers ; poor and rich, people of high social 
standing as well as dwellers in slums. It is hard to 
state whether it has aroused the keenest interest in 
England or America, in Australia or China, in Japan 
or Korea. Because it is simply a plan to make God's 
Werd a more vital factor in the daily life of every be- 
liever its appeal is as universal as the human race. 

CHICAGO, 
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LESSON FOR JAN. 15 (2 Chron. 15 : 1-15) 


The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Getting Started in Class 


HAT is the reward of hard work? What is the 
reward of having done particularly well? It 
has been said that ‘‘the reward of hard work 

is more work.” Do you believe it? Can you prove 
it, from your own experience or any one’s else? 
Would it be true, then, that the reward of doing well 
is the obligation to do still better? How could this 
fairly be said to be a reward? 

A freshman in college sed his entrance exami- 
nations in Greek unusually well. What reward was 
he given? He was put at once, with a small group 
of his classmates, into a special ‘‘ Advanced Greek” 
division, where the work assigned was more difficult 
than the regular work of the class. Was this a re- 


ward, or not?) Why? When the head of a business 


establishment wants to fill a ition of exceptional 
difficulty and importance, and looks around among 
his workers to see who will measure up to it, what 
sort of worker is likely tobe chosen? Would you call 
it a reward to be given the difficult position? What 
advantages usually go with difficult positions ? 
Teaching the Lesson 

All of chapters 14 and 15 should be used as the 
teaching material of this lesson,—certainly by the 
teacher, whether the class has read it all or not. 
Either tell the story of chapter 14 to the class, or 
assign certain verses giving the main facts to be 
read aloud, such as verses 2-4, 7-12. Beecher’s rst 
paragraph throws light on the history of Asa’s reign 
up to the beginning of the lesson proper in chapter 
15; Ross’ rst paragraph characterizes the man. 

Now we have our impression of this king : one who 
had done good and right in the eyes of God, who 
had vigorously attacked heathendom, immorality, 
and idolatry in his kingdom, built up cities, prepared 
against the emergency of war, was given peace and 
prosperity, and finally, when, attacked by an enemy 
in overwhelming numbers, prayed to God in absolute 
trust and with no reliance whatsoever on himself or 
on man’s own efforts, but claimed God’s protection 
with a great daring of faith, and was given complete 
and conclusive victory. That is the picture of King 
Asa as we find him at the beginning of our lesson. 

Another man of God has a message for the right- 
eous, successful, God-fearing king just at this time; 
and what is it? Have verses 2 and 7, of chapter 15, 
read aloud. Why should the prophet have talked 
this way to /Azs king? If he had been talking to 
Jeroboam or Rehoboam we could understand it; but 
why did Asa need this word ? 

For one thing, history showed that he needed it. 
What do verses 3-6 record? Beecher shows that the 
period referred to was all before Asa’stime. For a 
vivid, present-day putting of the down-slide ef 
Israel, strikingly true, see the description in Ridg- 
way’s 2d paragraph. The godliness and prosperity 
of the kingdom under David did not save it from 
later disaster. Asa surely needed a warning against 
the perils of prosperity. 

But also Asa had earned the reward of. doing well, 
and that was that he could now be expected to do a 

reat deal better. He had earned the reward of 

ard work, and now much harder work could fairly 
be expected from him. And one of the best things 
in the whole record is that he did not shrink from, or 
rebel against, his reward, but entered into it with a 
self-forgetful enthusiasm that shows the real loyalty he 
had had to God all the time. A smaller man, conceited 
and: self-confident, would have asserted himself b 
sending the prophet about his business, pointing with 
satisfaction to his own record,—and ended his oppor- 
tunity in life for further service and rewards. A strik- 
ing illustration of the reward of trustworthiness is in 
the sth paragraph of the Round-Table. 

An ingenious and effective little object lesson on 
‘*be ye strong, and let not your hands be slack,” is 
=— in Miss Lovett’s 2d paragraph. We must'pull 

ard; and pull all the time, if the slack 1s not to be 
allowed to creep into our lives. Asa fairly lea to 
meet the new challenge, as every strong man of good 
record ought to do; and what a lot he found was yet 
awaiting him, needing to be done! Perhaps he hon- 
estly thought he had done everything he could, back 
in 14: 2-5, but he found ever so much more to do 
when he got right down to it. Name six distinct 
points in his renewed reform,—see Miss Lovett’s 4th 
oie she oan Her. 3d paragraph suggests a distinction 

tween his first and second cleansings of Judah. A 
paper that sheds a great deal of light on the condi- 
tions in Canaan against which Asa had to work is 
published on page 671 of this issue. 

Asa now seems to give God and his worship a 
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LESSON 3. JANUARY 15. ASA’S GOOD REIGN IN JUDAH 
2 Chronicles 15 : 1-15. Commit verses 1, 2 
Golden Text: Be ye strong, and let not your hands be slack; for your work shall be rewarded.—2 Chronicles 15 : 7 


Read chapters 14-16; 1 Kings 15 : 9-24 
t And the Spirit of God came upon Az-a-ri’ah the son of 


‘Oded : 2 and he went out to meet Asa, and said unto him, 


Hear ye me, Asa, and all Judah and Benjamin: Jehovah is 
with you, while ye are with him ; and if ye seek him, he will 
be found of you ; but if ye forsake him, he will forsake you. 
3 Now fora long season Israel was without the true God, and 
without a teaching priest, and without law : 4 but when in their 
distress they turned unto Jehovah, the God of Israel, and 
sought him, he was found of them. 5 And in those times there 
was no peace to him that went out, nor to him that came in ; 
but great vexations were upon all the inhabitants of the lands. 
6 And they were broken in pieces, nation against nation, and 
city against city ; for God did vex them with all adversity. 7 
But be ye strong, and let not your hands be slack ; for your 
work shall be rewarded. 

8 nd when Asa heard these words, 'and the prophecy of 
Oded the prophet, he took courage, and put away the abomi- 
nations out of all the land of Judah and Benjamin, and out of 
the cities which he had taken from the hill-country of E’phra- 
im ; and he renewed the altar of Jehovah, that was before the 
porch of Jehovah. 9 And he gathered all Judah and Benja- 
min, and them that sojourned with them out of E’phra-im and 
Ma-nas’‘seh, and out of Simeon: for they fell to him out of 
Israel in abundance, when they saw that Jehovah his God was 
with him. | 10 So they e thered themselves together at Jeru- 
salem in the third month, in the fifteenth year of the reign of 
Asa. 11 And they sacrificed unto Jehovah in that day, of the 
_ which they had brought, seven hundred oxen and seven 
thousand sheep. 12 And they entered into the covenant to 
seek Jehovah, the God of their fathers, with all their heart and 
with all their soul ; 13 and that whosoever would not seek Je- 
hovah, the God of Israel, should be put to death, whether small 
or great, whether man or woman. 14 And they sware unto 
Jehovah with a loud voice, and with shouting, and with 
trumpets, and with cornets. 15 And all Judah rejoiced at the 
oath ; for they had sworn with all their heart, and sought him 
with their whole desire ; and he was found of them : and Jeho- 
vah gave them rest round about. 

1 Or, even 
The American Revision copyright, 1901 by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


> 4 
Your. Lesson Questions Answered 


Verse 1.—What more is known about Azariah the son of 
Oded, and about his father? (Beecher.) 

Verse 2.—What more is known about Asa? Were 
Judah and Benjamin usually counted separately, or as one? 
(Beecher, Ist paragraph, and on v, 2.) 

Verse 3.—To what period did Azariah refer by ‘‘ a long 
season’’? What was a teaching priest? (Beecher.) 

Verse 5.—What is the meaning of ‘‘to him that went 
out, nor to him that came in’’? What periods and events 
are referred to in verses 5 and 6? (Beecher. ) 

Verse 64.—In what sense did Azariah mean that God 
had caused this adversity? (Beecher ; Round-Table, 2.) 

Verse 7.—What ‘‘ work ’’ was referred to ? (Beecher.) 

Verse 8.—Why is this called the prophecy of Oded the 
prophet, instead of Azariah(v. 1)? What ‘* abominations ’’ ? 
What was the “‘ porch of Jehovah ’’ ? (Beecher; Macalister, 
on p. 671; Ross, 2, 5.) 

Verse 12.—What is meant by ‘‘ entered into the cove- 
nant ’’ ? (Beecher.) 

Verse 13°—Why should so severe a penalty be imposed 
on any one who should fail to seek Jehovah? (Beecher ; 
Ross, § ; Pierson, end of last paragraph. ) 








more prominent place than ever in the national life, 
as the only hope of maintaining the cleansed life of 
his ple. Did they go too tar in declaring death 
as the penalty of failure to worship God? See Ross’ 
5th paragraph. We must bear in mind thgt they 
were, as Beecher points out, only reaffirming the 
Mosaic Law of Deuteronomy 13 and 17. 

The people did not need to be coerced by Asa in 
this reform. They responded gladly, joyously, with 
their whole heart and their whole desire ; and others 
from the North flocked to him. See Ross’ third para- 
graph. It is a bright picture ail through. His fif- 
teen years of training were showing results. He was 
getting one of the best rewards of doing well that 
can ever come to a man—to see others do well be- 
cause he has done well. It is a contagious and 
winning thing to be strong and whole-souled : the 
third, fourth and fifth Round-Table paragraphs illus- 
trate this. And there are all sorts of other rewards 
that come to one who seeks God as Asa did ; see 
Mr. Wells’ ‘* Novelty” this week. 

The message of the whole lesson is to those who 
have worked hard and done well. What we need 
above all else to remember at such a time is that 
there is so much more to be done; that now much 
will be demanded of us. 
drop right on to our knees before our Heavenly Father, 
recognizing that he alone has done through us what- 
ever has been accomplished, and in him alone is our 
only hope against complete failure in the future, 
then the past will become a millstone and a shame 
tous. Only as we seek God with our whole desire 
can he empower us to receive the rewards of ever 
harder work and ever higher responsibilities. 


. 


Unless we face this, and: 






The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Willis J], Beecher, D.D. 


SA, Kinc or Jupan (1 King 15 : 8-a4; 2 Chron. 
14: 1-16 : 14).—He me king the twentieth 
year of Jeroboam. His first year, beginning 

with the following new year’s day, was. coincident 

with Jeroboam’s twenty-first year. Whether you 
think that this was 962 B. C. or grr B. C., in either 
case his Assyrian contemporaries were Ramman- 
nirari II, Tukul-ti-ninip Il, and Asshur-nazir-pal. 

Under them Assyria became formidable and men- 

acing. His contemporaries in Egypt.were Osorkon 

I, who succeeded Shishak, and Takelot I. In Asa’s 

second year Jeroboam was succeeded by his son 

Nabab, who was displaced by Baasha the following 
ear. Israel and Judah were at war (1 Kings 15: 32), 
ut the hostilities were to such an extent dormant 

that Asa’s reign opened with ten years of ‘‘ quiet” 

(2 Chron. 14: 1). Heused these years in restoring 

the national worship, and in maktng military prep- 

arations, Then came theinvasion of 2 Chronicles.14: 
of. by Zerah (either Osorkon I or an ally of his), 

sa’s final victories being won not many weeks be- 
fore the events of the lesson, which occurred early 

in his fifteenth year (2 Chron. 15 : 10-11). 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verses 1-2.—Azariah the son of Oded: Two great 
prophets, though unknown to ts except through this 
incident.—Zo meet Asa: Returning from his victory 
over the invaders who had threatened the very ex- 
istence of bis kingdom.—/udah and Benjamin: The 
tribe names are occasionally used in Kings and 
Chronicles, though they much oftener use the name 
Judah, the kingdom name, by itself. 

Verses 3-4.—A long season; The latter part of 
Solomon’s reign, with most of the reign of Rehoboam 
and that of Abijam, more than twenty years.— 
Israel: Azariah counts Judah as sharing in the cov- 
enant name, though politically the name now de- 
notes the northern kingdom.— Without a true God: 
Not ‘the true God”; the Hebrew omits the article. 
The point is that God had become unreal to them dur- 
ing those decades.—Zeaching priest... law: The 
words ‘‘teaching"” and ‘‘law" are cognate. ‘‘ Law” 
is authoritative communication from God, whether of 
the nature of requirement or of information. ‘‘ Teach- 
ing” is the transmitting or enforcing of such commu- 


nication. Generally speaking, ‘‘law’’ was revealed 
through prophets, and ‘‘taught"’ by prophets and 
priests. (See ‘‘ The Prophets and the Promise,” chap. 


7; T. Y. Crowell Co., $2.) The point here is not that 
that *‘ law” and ‘‘ teaching "Sed Geapeee entirely ex- 
tinct, but that they had been greatly neglected.— 
They turned... hewas found; Referring to the recent 
revival under Asa and the deliverance from Zerah. 

Verses 5-6.—Those times; The ‘‘long season” of 
verse 3.— Wentout...camein: Disturbances were 
so rife that one could not safely do so simple a thing 
as to leave home and return.— Zhe /ands: Possibly 
the countries of the known world, certainly those in 
and near Palestine.—ASroken in pieces, etc.: We 
have record of some of the wars between the north- 
ern and southern Israelites ; -but in addition all the 

oples that had been subject to David and Solomon 
ell apart—Aramzans, Moabites, Ammonites, and 
others.—God did vex them : The hand of Providence 
was in it all. The peoples ‘‘ forsook” God, and he let 
them suffer the consequences. , 

Verse 7.— Your work: Especially Asa’s work of 
reviving the national religion (1 Kings 15 : 11-12; 2 
Chron, 14 : 2-5a). 

Verse 8.—Possibly we should read, with some 
copies, ‘‘the prophecy of Azariah the son of Oded”; 
more likely they had prophecies by the father as well 
as by the son.—Adbominations: See 2 Chronicles ry : 
3-5. Especially idols, either for the worship of Jeho- 
vah or of false gods. Possibly including those set up 
by Solomon (1 Kings 11 : 4-8).—C7ties ... taken from 
... Ephraim: Compare. 2 Chronicles 17:2. This 

art of the work may have been after Asa’s war with 
aasha.—Zhe porch of Jehovah: The magnificent 
front of the temple (1 Kings 6 : 3; 2 Chron. 3 : 4, etc.). 

Verses 9-10.— Oxf of Ephraim, etc.: Compare 2 
Chronicles 11 ; 13-17, 13: 9, 16:1; 1 Kings 15 : 17.— 
Third month: Beginning with a new moon in May. 

Verses Soke aie into ihe covenant: They 
publicly and solemniy acknowledged. their obliga- 
tions under the ancient covenant which Jehovah had 
made with their ancestors (for example, Gen. 17 ; 
Deut. 4: 13, 5 : 2-3).—Be put fo death: This is a re “ 
affirmation of the law in Deuteronomy 17 and 13. 
Under the theocratic constitution the serving of other 
gods was high treason, punishable with death. 


Ausurn, N. Y. 
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The Revival in Judah 
By the Rev. G. A. Johnson Ross 


NE has no difficulty in countersigning the favor- 
able verdict given both in Kings and Chroni- 
cles upon Asa, An earnest resolute, serious 

man, he is remembered for his solid constructive 
work both in the material and the religious depart- 
ments of his e's life: though no attempt is made 
to conceal the fact that his work was.neither com- 
lete nor lasting and his — not always wise. 

e lived according to his light: he was a stern foe 
of evil; and though latterly headstrong and harsh, 
and manifesting some dimness of spiritual vision, he 
appears on the whole to have honestly striven to do 
the best.for his people. 

He found on his accession plenty of work to do. 
The poison of the licentiousness of Canaanite wor- 
ship had been suffered in Rehoboam’s day to spread 
through Judah (1 Kings 14: 22-24), and had been un- 
checked in Abijah’s reign. We do not know just 
how the young King Asa’s heart was taught to re- 
volt against these evils, but it is evident that he felt 
stern measures were necessary. He *‘ commanded” 
Judah—there is a Cromwellian ring about that—** to 
seek teaten) the God of their fathers” (of their fathers : 
Asa had studied the history of his people to some 
effect), When he found that an obscene symbol of 
worship had been set up by his own grandmother in 
defiance of God and of public decency, he had the 
horrid image destroyed, and burned by the brook 
Kidron, and the Dowager Queen deprived of her royal 
rank, Thus drastically Asa’s reforms began at home; 
and giving this proof of the sincerity of his inten- 
tions he could go forth to his people with clean hands. 

Doubtless there was anelement among his people 
to whom the lapse of so many into heathenish ways 
was a constant grief ; and many northern Israelites, 
driven from their own country by the reckless im- 
piety of Jeroboam, had come south to Judah and 
were a leaven of piety among the people. So that 
soon we find that the return to purity of worship 
which was at first ‘*‘commanded” by royal decree 
became the people's own free choice and desire, and 
that desire gathered such intensity that it found ex- 
pression in a national convention, the offering of costly 
sacrifice to Jehovah, and the entering into a Solemn 
League and Covenant ‘‘ to seek the Lord God of their 
fathers with all their heart and soul.” 

1. The phenomena of ‘‘revival,”—of intermittent 
outbursts of religious zeal and intensity of feeling, — 
are common to all religions. The history of the 
Christian Church shows that the cause of religions 
has owed a great deal to these special ‘‘times of re- 
freshing.” It is foolish to ee that spiritual 
activity and progress are confined to these seasons 
of collective earnestness ; but it would be equall 
foolish not only to ignore or despise them, but to fail 
to count on them and pray for them. A church 
whose Christian year is one monotonous round of 
routine services, and which makes no provision nor 
preparation nor prayer for special times of Christian 
fervor and decision and self-consecration, is proceed- 
ing on lines which history and Scripture and psychol- 
ogy alike condemn, 

2. It jars upon our Christian feeling to read that 
the new Covenant made by Asa’s people to seek 
purity of worship contained a clause saying that 
‘‘Whosoever would not seek Jehovah, the God of Israel, 
should be put to death, whether small or great, 
whether man or woman.” We must not, it is true, 
too hastily condemn the spirit of this grim resolve. 
. The false worship which these zealous men under 
their zealous king were eager to renounce was a wor- 
ship hopelessly entangled in bestial immorality. The 
Covenant then was an ethical no less than a religious 
‘* revival.” And in mora] matters, there is some- 
times reached a stage of rottenness so awful that it 
seems as if nothing will serve but the extermination 
of the persons most deeply involved in the rotten- 
ness, e simply do not know enough of the condi- 
tions of Asa’s time to be able to judge the quality or 
the actions of that zeal for the purity of the theocratic 
state which flamed up in the hearts of the best of his 

eople. All the same, it is our privilege now to take 
oar views of religious history ; and we can see that 
yersecution is a blunder and a sin, and that the sword 
is a futile weapon in religious propagandism, and is 
apt to wound the man who wields it. Asa’s ‘‘re- 
vival,” on this side (if the persecution clause was 
ever carried out), was a miniature-prophecy of Mu- 
hammad and his colossal blunder, in appealing to 
the sword in his proclamation of the Unity of God. 
The Spirit of Christ, which is the Spirit of patient 
love, wrestles in us ‘with the spirit of zmpPatient zeal; 
the desire to win souls for Christ is dogged step 
by step by the desire to win men to our own commn- 
nity or way of thinking; and it takes care and 
caution and self-distrust and constant prayer to dis- 
entangle the ronment? from the proselytizing spirit. 

3. The sermon of Azariah Bed-Oded, to whose 
preaching the revival was directly due, is one of the 
earliest instances we possess of the preacher's art; 
and in particular of the art of employing history for 
the purposes of religious appeal. ‘The speeck of 
Stephen before his judges, and the sermon of Paul at 
Antioch, in Pisidia, are two very remarkable instances 
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of the same method; but indeed everywhere the re- 
corded public addresses of the prophets, and above 
all the pazables of our Lord Jesus Christ, show the 
value of history as a basis of religions a Both 
we and our children should be encouraged so to study 
the history of the world and of our own nation that 
we shall see in it all a reason for entering into a cove- 
nant to ‘‘seek Jehovah, the God of our fathers, with 
all our heart and with all our soul.” 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


eet 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights | 

UT away the abominations out of all the land 
(v. 8). ‘The ‘tabominations” removed out of 
the land of Asa, as no one needs to be told who 
has entered the secret cabinets of the European 
museums, or seen the ornaments and charms against 
the evil eye dug up at Sidon and in Cyprus, included 
many things too shocking for description. It is al- 
most impossible for one brought up in a Christian 
land to understand what a mercy to the le, and 
bulwark to home sanctity, was vouchsafed by God in 

the prohibition of images and their worship. 

Sware unto Jehovah with a loud voice, and with 
shouting (v. 14). At the grand festival of Mar 
Marin, the patron saint of the Maronites, some years 
ago in Beyrout, the church and the streets were full 
of excited people. The service began—in the Syriac 
tongue, of which only a few words could be caught 
here and there—and at intervals of about a minute 
the responses would resound in a very loud voice. 
Soon after dark a number of men appeared on the 
roof of the cruciform church and quickly lighted rows 
of candles along the peak and edges of the whole 
roof. Then, to a short utterance of the officiating 
priest inside, the whole concourse responded with a 
positive shout. The service continued, the respon- 
sive shouts growing louder and louder, till they were 
absolutely deafening. Drums were beaten to accom- 
pany, along with the blowing of horns and other 
noises called music, with now and then the firing 
of a musket. The renewal of their covenant of 
fidelity to St. Marfin was kept up in this manner 
till far into the night. 


bf 


With God and Without God 


The Lesson‘s Missionary Meaning 
By Delavan Leonard Pierson ; 


Wee God—therefore without knowledge, 
without right laws, without peace, without 
safety, witohut joy; with great vexations, with 
war and hatred, with all adversity. With God—with 
courage, with true worship, with the fellowship of 
God’s people, with victory, with rejoicing, with rest 
andstrength. Into New Guinea, the land of cannibals 
and savage warriors, the land without the true God, 
went the Christian missionaries, like James Chal- 
mers. In some parts of the island the people turned 
to God, and one of the British governors recently 
wrote: ‘‘ It would now be safer for a white man to 
travel from the delta of the Purari River to the 
border of German New Guinea than to walk at night 
in many European cities. This is, in large measure, 
the fruit of the missionaries’ teaching.” 

In every land, in every city, the teaching of the 
preacher should go hand in hand with the practical 
work of the Christian ruler. One shows the will of 
God and the other sees that it is done. Another 
governor of British New Guinea declared: ‘* Every 
penny contributed to missions is also given to good 
government. Every penny donated to missions 
saves the government a pound, sterling, because the 
missionary brings peace, law, and order.” 

Christianity must be practical in its effects on the 
individual life, on city and national government, or 
it is not true Christianity. What is the message of 
God to our rulers to-day—to rulers in Christian lands? 
‘* Jehovah is with you, while ye are with him.” His 
way is always right; he cannot be with you when 
you are in the wrong way. How many practical 
reforms are needed t y in our nation, in our cities, 
in our homes, in our churches, in ourselves, in order 
that we may walk with Jehovah! Every abomina- 
tion is to be put away—child-slavery (two million in 
America are at work who should: be in school), white- 
slavery, liquor traffic, dishonesty in business, impurity 
in amusements, the worship of mammon and fashion 
and appetite. The altar of Jehovah is to be re-estab- 
lished, the Bible in the public school, the acknowl- 
edgement of God in civic life, family prayer and 
— prayer, and Bible study in the home. —Sacri- 

ces of time and money, of influence and self, are to 
be made to God's house and God’s work at home and 
abroad,—not the ‘‘left-overs,” but that which ‘costs 
us something. Then we may expect the blessing of 
God in strength and joy, in peace and prosperity. 
Those who do not seek Jehovah put themselves to 
death. Those who seek him find him, for he is ever 
the same and goes the same way. With him is life; 
without him is death. 


Brooxiyn, N. Y. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


The Wonder of It.—/ehovah is with you, while ye 
are with him (vy. 2). To be sure. ith the Egyp- 
tians on the run the Jews would all believe it. Itcer- 
tainly sounds good, but that is not the best of it. 
Here is the glorious thing, and oh, the Love of it !— 
The Lord is with while ye be nor with him 
(1 Tim. 1: 4s-i6). his is why I am —_s here to- 
night writing this lesson. I can find no illustration 
down at the mill. No boss I ever heard of cares 
a poo. | for or goes after the man who disobeys and 
and reviles him. Even a good father has cast off his 
wicked and rebellious son, But God—well, thereis no 
love like Heaven's love. Mother's love is the nearest. 
But why should not you fellows want to a4 up in the 
world? Why not get next the Power? y not turn 
right around to such a love with the cry, ‘‘M 
Father!” Asa did. And that same Asa with 
swept Egypt back to his pyramids and Judah up to 
the place of Peace, Joy, and Rest. — 


An Old. Story.— For a long season Israel was 
without the trué God. ; . priest... law(v.3). Jesse, 
the plain farmer, and his boys up on the Brandywine 
Manor hills. Active in the church there. ‘Then 
David who comes down to town—gets into The Com- 
I gt his way u nd becomes the ‘+ Old 

an.” Elderinthechurch. President of the Y. M. 
C.A., and other good'things, and so’both mill and town 
boom. Solomon his son, a chip off the old block. 
Great Sunday-school boy. Can make a C. E. society 
hum. Indeed, nothing but blessings for the com- 
munity pour out of the big house on the corner. 
Then the wedding. Solomon marries the princess 
from Egypt. David passes. Solomon moves his 
traps. to the back office. Is away so much now he 
drops out of Sunday-school. Week-end parties pre- 
vent the old-time church-going. Then came little 
Rehoboam. His imported nurse brings him up under 
Godless swelldom. Nowcomesthe inevitable. Away 
goes the business, The Egyptians come and carry 
away the gold. Yes, I went over this only a lesson 
or two ago. I may go over it again in another lesson 
or two.- I want to get the truth of it fast to Mr, Rich- 
man’s soul. Hold on to God if you love your boy. 


John Dean, Evangelist.— When Asa heard these 
words ... he took courage (v. 8). When you can 
hear God’s words because you know his voice, you 
too will take courage in business and in home. ow 
do I-account for Asa.inj the run-dewn Davidsons ? 
Some faithful unknown. If you should pass along 
the principal street’of‘a certain city at the noon hour " 
of a summer day you would stop and listen to a 
handsome young man. . He is mounted on’a storebox 
preaching the gospel to a street crowd. He is one of 
that city’s rising young'merchants. His father was 
a well-known liquor dealer, now no longer in the busi- 
ness. When a lad he fell in with John Dean, a 
Quaker evangelist'who led him to Christ. The boy 
had to leave home and make his own way. He went 
on the road. Developed into a fine salesman, and 
when only eighteen years old commanded a salary of 
$3,000 a year, nearly all of which outside of his living 
**he gave to the Lord.” While only just out of his 
teens he is now a member of his firm. Last week I 
came by just as he finished his appeal to his street 
congregation on John 3:16. Said he to me as he 
took my my arm, ‘‘ Ridge, I just can't help but tell 
the old story to lost men. If I couldn’t tell it I’d die.” 
Perhaps thus some faithful John Dean found Asa. 


The Proof.— They Pie to him out of Israel in 
abundance fs 9) o church up in Israel—only an 
Egyptian Halil with calf carryings-on. So the 
decent people when they could moved down to Coates- 
ville—I mean to Judah. Some folks ‘‘have no use 
for churches, religion, Puritan Sundays and_all that 
sort o’ thing, you know.” If all the churches in town 
should be turned into five-cent theaters and the Sun- 
days should be wide open for ball and beer, these ‘* lib- 
eral” fellow-citizens would be the first to complain 
and among the first to move away. When death and 


_ trouble come they are the first to want a preacher. 


Those who “‘ have no use for religion” seem to have 
lots of use for religious le. hey have no reli- 
ion, but they know a thing when they see it. 
ame over the church folks. and even the scoffer has 
to admit you have named over the best folks in town 
(Num. 10 ; 29). 


The Kings.— And ali Judah rejoiced... Jehovah 
~~ them rest (v.15). Godly ruler—happy people. 

hen the boss is a.Christian and works at it the 
hands have something to rejoice over. With the ex- 
ception of Savage Europe all the world is blessed with 
— rulers. Namethem. Taft, King George, Wil- 
iam, Wilhelmina, Alfonso, Francis Joseph,—oh, you 
weigh the rest. And all the world has“ rest.” The 
building of Dreadnaughts and the drilling of soldiers! 
Yes, George, and down at the mill you have fire pumps 
and hose and fire drills so as not to have any fires. 
When king and people enter into a covenant with 
God with a good will to keep it there is something 
worth while to rejoice over. for the land is on its way 
up (Prov. 29 : 2). 

COATESVILLE, Pa. 


L.ESSON FOR JAN. 15 (2 Chron. 15 : 1-15) 


Visiting the Lesson Scenes 


Have you ever been to Palestine? 
Have the members of your class been 
there? If not, notice what a business 
man in West Virginia says about the 
Underwood stereographs au pho- 
tographic views of Palestine, for use in 
the stereoscope), which are the basis of 
these week-by-week articles: “ The 
views which we have used are second 
only to a trip to Palestine in giving a 
clear understanding of the S$ ex- 
isting there.” 

The less than four in one order, 
ar: 20 cents The January lessons call for 
five ster ; cost, 83 cents. The first 
quarter's lessons call for th n meronsrapis ; 
cost, $2.17. Forty-five different places will be 
visited during 191f ; the forty-five stereographs 
cost $7.50, and if ordered at one time a cloth- 
bound, gold-lettered case will be given free. 
Eleven places visited in 1910 are revisited in 
1911, so ms already owning the 1910 mate- 
rial need order only thirty-four new stereo- 
graphs this year, or only eight for the first 
quarter, ‘The stereoscope costs 85 cents. Ex- 
press or — is = Orders should be 
sent to ‘The Sunday School ‘Times Co., 1031 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa: 


AST week we visited Bethel and the 
new place of half-pagan worship for 
the people of the Northern Kingdom. 

This week we visit Jerusalem, where Asa, 
the monarch of the Southern Kingdom, had 
to fight against the same tendency to slide 
back into cheap and easy image-worship. 
Find on our map of modern Jerusalem a 
spot on the Mount of Olives from which two 
heavy lines spread across the town; the 
number 3 marks the point. Jf you stand 


to-day at the apex of those two lines, and 
look nearly westward over the space included 
between them, you find directly before you 





some little hillside fields separated by rough 
stone fences. Beyond the fields the hillside 
drops abruptly into a deep valley, so deep 
that,. from this standpoint, you cannot see 
the bottom of it. ‘At the farther (west) side 
of that gorge its other bank rises steeply be- 
fore you, its crest crowned with a long, high 
wall of stone-masonry—the city wall of Jeru- 
salem. The part “4 the town immediately 
beyond the wall is an open, level space, 
partly paved and partly grassy, with a large, 
dome-roofed building (the so-called «* Mosk 
of Omar ’’) near the center of the space, and 
a smaller domed building (Mosk el Aksa) 
near to the southern or left-hand end. In 
Asa’s day the temple stood where you now 
see the larger dome, and the royal. palace 
occupied nearly the same site as_ that 
smaller domed structure. Beyond the tem- 
ple area and the old palace grounds you see 
the grayish stone houses and shops, mosks 
and churches and convents of the Jerusalem 
of to-day, crowded close together ; most of 
the buildings are small and low ; afew show 


conspicuously Uy reason of size, and here 
and there a tall towér breaks the general 
monotony. 


When Asa lived in the palace over yonder, 
and took part in public worship at the tem- 
ple close by, the city extended somewhat 
farther toward the south (left) and not so far 
toward the north (right); but in a general 
way the ground is the sameasthen. The 
deep gorge between you and the town is the 
Kidron valley where Asa had some of the 
most objectionable idols burned, to put them 
thoraughly out of the way. Some of the 
worst of the popular pagan shrines were ona 
height off at your left, just out of sight (see 
the.map), called now the Mount of Offense. 
Tradition says that Solomon had esta!lished 





: father’s command. 
' back into his father’s presence with his foam- 


there the first heathen altars, to please some 
of his wives. ‘lhe ‘‘queen mother ’’ 
of Asa’s time—really his grandmother—had 
been one of Solomon’s numerous daughters- 
in-law. It is easy to understand, since 
human nature was the same then as now, 
that patronage of pagan shrines by royal per- 
sonages did a great deal to make idol wor- 
ship fashionable and popular. ‘To see with 
your own eyes where Asa sturdily set his 
own face against such demoralizing fashions, 
use the ae entitled ‘Jerusalem, 
Beautiful for Situation, from the Southeast.’’ 


z 
The Hlustration Round - Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the con- 
duct of this de ent. One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 

tration used, and two dollars for the best illus- 
tration each week. An important circular ex- 
plaming the acceptance of material, and the 
vear's lesson calendar, will be sent for a two-cent 
siamp. } 

‘The best illustrations of truth are likely to 
be those that come out of the contributors’. 
personal experience. The p will ybe 
given to such illustrations, when ‘they are’ 
equally acceptable in point and effectiveness. 


Bless Your Bruises.—God did vex them 
with all adversity (v. 6), Sometime ago in 
New York City, a policeman saw an old 
woman stand bewildered in the middle of 
one of its busiest streets, with a heavy 
butcher’s dray;*drawn by two magnificent 
horses, rushing down on her. Instantly, the 
officer leaped into their path, and threw the 
old woman roughly out of the way, while the 
horses trampled him into unconsciousness. 
Should she blame or bless his roughness? 
Have you ever blamed God for his cruelty to 
old Israel? It has always taken heroic 
treatment to arouse and save men and 
nations.— Zhe Rev. EE. H. Kistler, Alien- 
town, Pa. 

What Adversity is For.—/or God did 
vex them with all adversity (vy. 6). A small 
girl who had been promised the privilege of 
climbing to a neighboring hilltop where her 
brother delighted to go, drew back in dismay 
when she came in sight of the steep and 
rough ascent. ‘*Why, there isn’t any 
smooth path up. It’s all bumpy and i 
she exclaimed. ‘‘ How would we ever get 
up if it wasn’t?’’ demanded the more expe- 
rienced brother. ‘*The stones and hum- 
mocks are what we climb on.’’—Rudby M. 


Jaudon, Kansas City, Mo. From Kind 
Words. 
The Reward of .—Be ye strong, 


and let not your hands be slack; for your 
work shall be rewarded (v. 7). A victor at 
the Olympic games was asked, ‘* Spartan, 
what will you get by this victory?’’ He 
answered, ‘‘I shall have the honor to fight 
foremost in the ranks of my prince.’’ Hard 
service brings promotion, danger, responsi- 
bility, and requires increased effort.— 7heo. 
A. Tefft, Jamestown, N. Y. 


If You Would Get There.— Ze ye strong, 
and let not your hands be slack; for your 
work shall be rewarded (Golden Text), A 
gentleman who was organizing a company of 
young people to do evangelistic work in the 
slums politely refused to accept some of 
them. When questioned as to such action, 
he said; ‘‘ Those whom I have declined to 
take have no confidence in the undertaking. 
They say the odds are against us. We can’t 
take the fearful with us when on such seri- 
ous business.’’ Fear derived from the lack of 
confidence in an undertaking is always weak- 
ening. The advance guard must be confi- 
dent of success. Goals are reached by those 
who believe in reaching them. — Juniata 
Rohriack, Washington, D.C. From Rec- 
ord of Christian Work. 


Rewarding His Son.— Be ye strong, 
and let not your hands be slack; for your 
work shall be rewarded (Golden Text). A 
father who was an officer in the Union Army, 
and his son a subaltern, wrote out an order, 
called his son, and, handing it to him, said, 
** Deliver this to the general down on the 
firing-line.’? The young man placed the 
message under his belt, mounted his horse, 
and rode away. The enemy’s bullets flew 
thick and fast while he made the dangerous 
ride. The father stood and watched, and 
waited, and wondered, while that strange 
conflict raged in his soul that must take 
place where the father and the officer are 
one person, and the son and subaltern the 
other, and that son exposed to danger by the 
At last the son rode 
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threw his arms about his boy’s neck, and said, 
** My son, I did not want you killed, but I 
had to send a man that I could trust.’’ God’s 
bravest and best soldiers are in the hard 
places.— The Rev, C, H. Kilmer, Mecklen- 
burg, N.Y. From ** The Changeless Christ.”” 
The prise for this week is awarded to this 
illustration. 


The Drum.— And Jehovah gave them rest 
round about (v.15). ‘There is a very beauti- 
ful device whereby the Japanese are accus- 
tomed to express their wishes for their friends. 
It is the figure of a drum, in which the birds 
have built their nests, The story told of it 
is that once there lived a good king, so 
anxiously concerned for the welfare his 
people, that at the palace gate he set a drum, 
and whoever had any tra en be redressed, 
or any want, should beat that drum, and at 
once, by day or night, the king would 
grant the suppliant an audience and relief. 
But throughout the land there reigned suth 
prosperity and contentment that none needed 
to appeal for anything, and the birds built 
their nests within it; and ‘filled it with the 
music of their.song.—AM/rs. M. Watts, Herne 
Hill, London, Eng. Quotation from Mark 
Guy Pearse, : 

< 


From the Platform 


By Philip E.. Howard 
A Prayer Before the Lesson.—Our Father, 


we thank thee for the spirit of righteousness 
moving to-day in the hearts of men of power. 
Increase, we prav thee, the sense of duty that 
controls men in high places, and especially the 
duty to obey thy commands. Grant, we pray 
thee, a restoring of faith to those who doubt, a 
return of moral uprightness to those who have 
yielded to the sins of our time, and may all of 
us have and show and urge high ideals in public 
as well as in private life. ay we be strong 
for the right because of thy strength available 
for us at all times, and grant unto us the cour- 
age of men who walk with thee. In Jesus’ 
name. Amen. 


After the Lesson.—Do you ever get rest- 
less because you have to obey some one? 
Now and then one finds a boy or girl, a man or 
woman, who doesn’t like rales, doesn’t want 
to Aave to do anything, doesn’t propose to be 
driven by anybody. Imagine a school where 
such persons could have their way! It 
wouldn’t be long before everything would 
be all topsy-turvy in that school, So it is in 
our lives, When we get uneasy under God’s 
plan for us, and decide to do as we please, 
then come all kinds of confusion. But with 
those who follow God’s way it is different. 
When the prophet called Asa to hear, what 


covered horse and dismounted, The father 
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was his first word of assurance? ‘‘ The Lord 
is with you.’’ Then in the seventh verse what 
was the command to Asa? ‘* Be ye strong 
therefore.’’ And what was the effect of this 
on Asa? He took courage. Yes, he had 
the strongest backing now for any great 
work of reform he had need to do. And he 
went at that work. In the last verse of the 
lesson, last clause, what are we told was the 
result of all this? ‘* And the Lord gave them 
rest round about.’’? A wonderful victory for 
the obedient king. God s do just that 
for his obedient children. Here is the truth 





in a word or two: 
OUR ONFUSION 
GOD’s Way ONQUEST 
“BE STRONG THEREFORE” 














And we may add here, and take to our- 
selves that gloriously encouraging Golden 
Text. In obedience there is victory and 
peace. Are we not strange Kory that we 
should so often choose to disobey 
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Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


‘* Blest are the pure in heart."’ 

** God bless our native land."’ 

** People of the living God."’ 

* Jésus, Saviour, pilot me.” 

‘Lord, I hear of shuwers of blessing." 

** Now I resolve with all my heart,’’ 

** How firm a foundation."’ 

** Wait, my soul, upon the Lord."’ 
(References in parentheses are to the old and new 
editions of the metrical Psalm book “‘ Bible Songs.’’) 

Psalm 85 : 5-9 (172 : 1-5). 
Psalm 111 : 5-10 (227 : 5-10). 
Psalm 138 : 1-5 (295 : 1-4). 
Psalm 31 : 19-24 (65 : 1-4). 
Psalm 105 : 1-8 (215 : 1-4). 


Lesson Home-Readings 


ere under the auspices of the Sunday-school 
itorial Association. and approved by the Inter- 
national Lesson Committee). 
M.—2 Chron. 15 : 1-15 . Asa’s Good Reign in 
Judah. 
T.—2 Chron. 14 : 1-8; 1 Kings 15 : 9-15 . Asa’s 
Zeal for the Lord. 


W.—2 Chron. 16: 1-6. . . . Asa’s Appeal for 
Foreign Aid. 

T.—2 Chron. na) 9-15. . . Asa’s Victory over 
Zerah, the Ethiopian. 


F.—2 Chron. 15 : 1-19 . The Prophecy of Oded. 
S.—2 Chron, 16:7-14 . . . Asa’s Reproof by 
Hanani, the Seer. 
setye 16 : 1-11 . The Reward of Serving the 
rd. 





How to Teach the Lesson to Your Class 





The Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


GENERAL SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS.—As 
for several months the lessons alternate between 
the good kings and prophets, and the sinful 
ones, there will be increasing opportunities to 
impress the truth (in ways which children can 
understand) that right-doing pleases God and 
is rewarded by him, while wrong-doing, or sin, 
displeases God and brings punishment. (No- 
tice how many of the Golden Texts emphasize 
this double truth.) In addition to the Golden 
Texts, an appropriate verse to be memorized 
and repeated often bv the children is Proverbs 
20:11, ‘‘Even a child maketh himself known 
by his doings, whether his work be pure and 
whether it be right.” 

Many of the lessons forcibly illustrate the 
truth of the Golden Text of the first quarter re- 
view lesson—‘' Happy. is that people whose 
God is the Lord.'’ Help the children to under- 
stand how this may be true of every life. 
** Happy is that chi/d whose God is the Lord."’ 
It is right-doing which brings happiness, while 
wrong-doing brings sorrow. Although the chil- 
dren cannot understand the historic sequence 
of the lessons, they can understand the general 
— as empasized in the stories of the different 
ives. 


EVIEW anv Lesson Story.—Once 
upon a time long, long ago, a rich 
king ruled over a beautiful country. 

Many people came to visit him and his coun- 
try. After he died the kingdom was divided. 
So there were two kings. Their names 
sounded very much alike, Rehoboam and 
Jeroboam. (A horizontal line, drawn across 
your blackboard or sand-table will mark 








the divided country, without suggesting a 
map.) Rehoboam was king over the lower 
country and Jeroboam was: king over the 
upper part. (Place their initials.) In Reho- 
boam’s country there stood the beautiful 
temple covered with gold. (Place a square 
or block.) There was no temple in Jero- 
boam’s part, and he was afraid that when 
the feast-days drew near, his people might 
want to visit the temple, which was God’s 
house, Perhaps you can tell me of the plan 
which he tried to keep his people from 
going to the temple in Rehoboam’s land. 
(If there is hesitation on the part of the chil- 
dren, assist them by simple questions to re- 
call briefly the making and setting up of the 
two golden calves, and the feast day which 
Spee ee Then Jeroboam told 
is people that these idols had helped them, 
and would be their —but it wasn’t true. 
(Review as a drill, clause by clause, Psa. 
115 : 4-8.) When Jeroboam burned incense 
to these idols, his wrong-doing displeased 
God, and his outstretched hand was with- 
ered, as a warning punishment. Some of 
the best people in Jeroboam’s land knew 
better than to worship idols, for they be- 
lieved God’s onnlasede: (Repeat the first 
commandment, and the first clause of the 
second, and sing— 
** Though the heathen bow to idols 
They have made of wood or stone, 
We have Christian friends to tell us 
Thou art God and thou alone.” 
(From Primary and Junior Hymnal.) - 


These good people left Jeroboam, and 
went to live in Kehoboam’s country, where 
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God’s temple stood. God helped Rehoboam 
to be a strong king, as long as he did right, 
but there were wars between the two king- 
doms all the time. 

After a while both of these kings died. 
‘The people still worshiped the golden calves 
in the upper country.. God’s prophet told 
them that only the living God could help 
them, but they wouldn’t listen, but kept on 
with their wrong-doing. 

On the other side, where God’s temple 
stood, was good King Asa. 4*He did that 
which was good and right in God’s sight,’’ 
and he commanded the people to worship 
God, (Study chap. 14.) Asa built his cities 
stronger, and were no wars for ten 
years. One day God’s prophet said to Asa, 
‘“Ilear me, Asa; the Lord is with you, 
while ye are with him; if you seek him, he 
will be found of you ; if you forsake him, he 
will forsake you,’’ ‘* Be ye strong, there- 
fore, . . . for your work.shall be rewarded.’’ 

King Asa was pleased to hear this message. 

He took courage, and tried to help his peo- 
ple to be good and worship the living God. 
Because he did right, God blessed him. The 
people loved him, and gathered about him 
to help him, because they saw that God was 
with him. He became such a strong king 
that nobody came to fight against him for 
many years. 
' On the feast-day the people gathered to 
worship at the temple in the holy city of 
Jerusalem, ‘They offered sacrifices, and 
abe to seek the Lord with all their 
reart, ‘They felt so happy because they were 
God’s people. They cheered, and there was 
music of trumpets and cornets and great glad- 
ness. God was pleased that they had done 
right, It was splendid for King Asa to do 
right, but ‘‘Even a child maketh himself 
known by his doings,’’ etc. 

Hand-work: Draw a crown, or cut one 
from gilt paper. Write above it, ‘* Asa,’’ 
and below, ‘*A good king.’’ The older 
children may be able to write the entire 
Golden Text. 

Cuicaco, ILL. 


My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


O-DAY we first recited our ‘finger 
drill.” This meant memorizing the 
periods of Jewish history under five 

topics: Israel Serving, Wandering, Conquer- 
ing, Uniting, Dividing. I had intended to add 
another fact, but instead will review merely 
these five words every Sunday this month, 
Upon their tablets for to-day the girls wrote 
‘*The Man who Housecleaned jJudah”’ ; 
First, an ordinary weekly cleaning; later a 
thorough house-cleaning, its cause, nature 
and results. 

While the girls were writing this I tied two 
heavy cords to the back of a chair and held 
one taut and the other slack. ‘* This cord 
in my right hand,’’ I said, ‘‘is firm, steady, 
and strong ; the one in my left illustrates a 
word in the promise to Asa,’’ Maude knew 
**slack ’’ and we saw that it suggested weak- 
ness, and worthlessness for work. It sug- 
gested the indifference of the one who held 
it. What shall I do to improve the condi- 
tion? Simultaneously my _ girls almost 
shouted ‘ Pull.’’ * 

Once upon a time a prophet of God came 
to a king and said, ‘‘ Pull, O King, for you 
hold the reins which control a nation.’ 
Let not your hands be slack. Pull hard and 
God will reward you. Who was this king? 
Over what nation did he rule? _ Who had 
been their first king after the nation divided ? 
How had Rehoboam led the people? I 
told of a second unimportant king. Then 
came Asa. What was his character? Find 
three things he did immediately after his 
accession to the throne to cleanse Judah, 
‘This seemed like merely the weekly cleaning 
compared with what followed. What is the 
difference between the weekly cleaning and 
the ‘‘housecleaning.’’ Thé girls noted that 
the latter was more thorongh and complete. 

The good king Asa housecleaned in earn- 
est. What led him to do this? What had 
God done for him? One of the girls told the 
story of the battle between Asa and the 
Ethiopian king. We noted Asa’s prayer to 
God and recalled the king who forgot to con- 
sult his best adviser, We saw that it was 
God who had smitten the enemy while Asa 
merely pursued them, Then, while people were 
enthusiastic over God’s goodness, who sug- 
gested the further reform? What promise 
was made to Asa? We marked and memo- 


rized verse 7. Let us now see how much 
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more thorough /A/7s reformation really was. 
Find six things Asa did this time. We found 
that Asa (1) tore down the false gods; (2) 
renewed the great brazen altar of Jehovalr; 
(3) made a national sacrifice ; (4) made anew 
national covenant, putting to death those who 
would not swear absolute allegiance to Jeho- 
vali ; (§) removed the queen mother because 
of her abominable idols ; (6)returned to the 
temple the equipment once dedicated to its 
service. 

Was the nation rewarded? How? For 
how long did peace continue?) What brought 
war again?. Dorothy told of the league with 
the king of Syria, and we paused to note the 
beautiful picture of the eagerness of God tu 
help us, in chapter 16:9. ‘This verse we 
marked. What then could you say was the 
source of Asa’s good reign? Find in Psalm 
144 : 15 the text which this story fllustrates. 

If then, our country wants peace and pros- 
perity, men must not only preach but ‘* pull ’’ 
and let not their hands be ‘slack in order to 
**houseclean ’’ the saloons, vice, etc., from 
our nation, Girls, too, must. pull, They 
cannot do mucl: alone, but at least they can 
hold to the rope others are pulling. When 
a young girl joins the church, she has put her 
hands on the rope to do her little share among 
more experienced people, and she dare not 
let her hands be slack. j 

In conclusion we went back to our outline 
and ‘‘ refitted '' our story upon it, 

Now that we had become acquainted with 
at least two of Judah’s kings, who showed 
such contrasted tives, the girls began to muke 
their own diagrams. Each one was given a 
sheet of writing paper. One inner page 
represented Judah and the other, Israel. 
The fold between the two we marked as 
God's way. Each page was then creased 
down its center in a parallel fold, and from 
these folds we drew arrows to represent the 
kings, pointing either toward God’s way 
(the center fold) or away from it (toward the 
outside edge of each page). We made the 
arrows long or short to give the idea of the 
length of reign, and wrote the king’s name 
on the arrow. To-day we drew Rehoboam’s 
arrow pointing away from God, then a very 
short one, unnamed, for Abijah pointing in 
the same direction, and finally a long one 
toward God, for Asa. These diagrams are 
kept in the envelopes with our daily outlines, 
and each king studied will be represented. 
Prophets will be printed in another color. 


Home Work on Next Week's Lesson 


For next week read again the story of 
Asa (2 Chron, 1§ : 1-15); what lesson does 
his life teach? Read 1 Kings 16 : 15-28; 
who was Omri? What was his character? 
Read 1 Kings 16: 29-33; what kind of 
people are the succeeding king and queen? 
What influence did the queen have upon her 
husband? Read 1 Kings 21: 1-17; which 
one is worse, the king or the queen? Why? 
Read 1 Kings 21: 18-29; what penalty did 
both pay fortheirsins? Read and memorize 
Proverbs 14: 34. Of what are most people 
proud to-day and of what are most people 
ashamed ? . Which nation do you think will 
go to pieces first? Why? 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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My Class of Boys 
And One New Plan Every Week 


By Amos R. Wells 


FTER the class prayer and the statement 
of our purpose in studying this year’s 
lessons, as was done last Sunday (and 

I was glad to sée that most of the class re- 
membered both without prompting), I 
brought out the Historical Foot-rule, and we 
added to the first inch of the second foot.a 
little A following the R for Rehoboam, stand- 
ing for the short and bad reign of Abijam, 
and a big A for the beginning of the good 
reign of Asa. Also, on the middle rule, 
which is to contain the kings of other nations 
than the Hebrew, we placed an S for Shishak, 
opposite the R, a Z for Zerah opposite the 
large A, and, at the beginning of the second 
inch, a B for Ben-hadad. Below the A for 
Asa on the Judah rule we also placed a little 
A for Azariah, and, in a similar position at 
the beginning of the second inch, a small H 
for Hanani. The boys are beginning to see 
the use of the foot-rule, and more have made 
their own. 

Returning the written answers to the ten 
questions dictated last Sunday, I read the 
questions again, the.class giving the correct 


( Continued on next page) 
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A Graded Work Forum for You 








Plenty of International Graded Courses to choose. from 
now,—and to be confused over,—are there not? Have you 
not felt the need of a place where you could ee out your 
mind, and ask questions if you wanted to, and get practical 
help on what to do in the graded departments in all those 
important details that are not of the lesson itself? 


Such an opportunity is needed, for the thousands who 
are deeply interested in the new and fascinating graded course 
work. The Sunday School Times has arranged to meet this 
need. Commencing with the new year, it plans to publish 
at least once a aaah (in its regular edition, so that every sub- 
scriber will have the benefit of this without extra charge) a 
full page devoted to expert and very practical help on the 
many perplexing problems to which the Graded Courses have 

iven rise. he new department will be,.as now planned, 
th a Forum for the frank discussing of the whole Graded 
Course proposition, in any details that ought to be so dis- 
cussed, and with opportunity for the expression of widely 
differing views; and also a Ways of Working clearing-house, 
wherein some of the best things that brainy and consecrated 
workers are doing will be described. 


For example, in the line of Ways of Working, would 
ou not like to know what the most successful Sunday-schools, 
ittle and big, have done in such matters as the following? 


How We Prepared Our School for Graded Lessons. 

How We Began the Use of the Graded Lessons. 

How to Teac Temperance with the Graded Courses. 

Securing the Parents’ Interest in Home-Study. 

Hand Work: Its Real Usefulness and Its Misuse. 

Missionary Teaching Through the Graded Lessons. 

What Shall the Department Superintendent Do Where 
Graded Lessons Are Taught? 

Successful Graded. Work in a One-Room School, 

Learning How to Tell Stories Well. 

Successful Programs for the Graded Departments. 

The Library for Graded Course Teachers. 

What Shall We Do with the Teachers’-Meeting ? 

Preparing to Teach a Graded Lesson. 

What Equipment Do We Need: in Pictures, Objects, 
Music? 

What Results Are Already Appearing? 


Opportunity will also be given for discussion of vital ques- 
tions that have to do with the highest usefulness and permanency 
of the Graded Courses; such as, for example: How many 
courses ought to be provided? How many different courses 
should a small school attempt to use? The wisdom or the 
unwisdom of using material for study which is not from the 
Bible,—missionary biography and the like. The strength and 
the weakness of the present courses. 


- 


The new department will be conducted by a practical 
expert of wide experience in the field that it covers.. Read- 
ers of The Sunday School Times are invited to contribute, 
out of their own tested successes or unsolved problems, ma- 
terial for consideration in this department. 


While offering an unparalleled wealth of help on the In- 
ternational Uniform Lessons in the Old Testament for 1911, 
as already announced, The Sunday School Times by this new 
Graded Work Department offers at ‘the same time such an 
opportunity and storehouse of usefulness to the Graded 
workers that no teacher and no Sunday-school can well afford 
to attempt to make the Sunday-school journey through 1911 
without the Times as an every-week visitor and friend. 


For a full announcement of the rich Graded Lesson Help 
that The Sunday School Times Co. offers, see the facing page. 
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LESSON FOR JAN. 15 (2 Chron. rs: 1-15) 


(Continued from preceding page) 
answers in concert, and noting where their 
own papers were wrong, This served as a 
partial review. 

For further review I pinned up-the outline 
map of Palestine I had drawn last Sunday, 
an ting to the various dots for places, 
had class name them and tell what hap- 
pers at each. I was encouraged to note 

ow well they did this, Map work. pays. 

To complete the review I distributed (or 
had the boys distribute, rather) pencils and 
paper, and dictated the following ten ques- 
tions slowly, the class writing the answers. 
The ground of these questions had just been 
covered in the oral review, so that it was not 
a very difficult test: 1, Who was the leader 
of the northern tribes? 2. Who drove him 
into exile when hé rebelled? 3. ‘To what 
country? 4. From what king did he take 
the larger part of the land? 5. What city 
did he make his capital? 6. What other city 
did he build up? 7. In what cities did he 
set up golden calves? 8. Why? 9. What 
sin did he commit regarding the feast of taber- 
nacles? 10, Regarding the sacrifices? It 
will be noted that most of thése questions 
call: for answers of only one word, so that the 
written test did not take along time. More- 
over, I did not wait for the stragglers, but 
gave them a chance to call for questions of 
any number they pleased at the close, repeat- 
ing them. 

I have given each of the boys a copy of the 
Bible in the American Revision, and I. was de- 
lighted to see that every boy (there were six- 
teen present) had remembered to ‘bring «his 
Bible to school. I had asked, on the type- 
written slip assigning home work, that a 
number of passages giving intervening events 
should be read. Few had done this, but I 
talked about the necessity for it, and most of 
the boys promised to do it for next Sunday. 
Bv a series of quick questions I brought out 
the campaigns of Shishak and Zerah, with 
their different results, and then turned to the 
lesson proper to fini! out the reason for that 
difference in the charactér of Asa. 

This Week’s Novelty.—I told the boys 
that the secret of Asa’s power was that he 
sought the Lord, and asked them to discover 
how many times the words ‘seek’? and 
‘*sought’’ occur in the fifteen verses of our 
lesson. They discovered five. I then 
brought forward an upright slick about a foot 
and a half high, fixed in a bit of board, and 
with a slitin the top. In that slit I placed a 
piece of cardboard bearing in large letters 
the word, ‘‘God.’’ That, I g$aid, shows the 
goal of Asa’s life,—what he ‘sought’? with 
all his heart. : 

I then brought out a number of pieces of 
cardboard, and told the boys ;I had written 
on each (rather, printed boldly) a word indi- 
cating one of the main objects. of .seeking 
among men. I held out the handful to one 
of the boys, who chose at random and read 
the word written on the cardboard. It wag 
** Riches.’’ I asked him to name some one 
who had sought riches successfully, and at 
once he named, as I knew he would, John 
D. Rockefeller. I- pinned the card under 
the word ‘*God,’’ and told the boys that the 
seeking for God involves the finding of riches. 
‘To make my point I asked them how long 
Mr.. Rockefeller. might live, and, how long 
they might live. In a century, then, at the 
most, they would all be on an equality with 
Mr. Rockefeller in the matter of money ; the 
only riches they would have would be those 
of character, those obtained in seeking God:: 
The other cards read ‘* Power,’’ ‘‘ Fame,” 
‘* Influence,’’ ** Beauty’’ (sought by artists), 
‘*Harmony”? (sought by musicians), 
‘*Friends,’’ ‘* Learning,’’ **Easé,’* ** Pleas- 
ure,’’ The boys enjoyed naming:men who 
have sought and found all these, and as the 
cards, one after the other, were pinned be- 
neath the word ‘*God’’ on the goal-post, 
and I showed how each of these good things 
is involved in seeking and finding God, the 
object lesson became. impressive. 

I closed with calling for the life motto of 
Asa, which I had asked them toselect ; they 
named verse 7, and others the last part of 
verse 2. Also on the assignment slip I had 
called for three adjectives that apply to Asa.’ 
Those given were ‘‘brave,’’ ‘‘ wise,’’? and 
‘*strong,’’ to which I added ‘*‘ obedient.”’ 

Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 

Read 1 Kings 15 : 25-34; 16: 1-33. Make 
a list of the kings of Israel through chapter 
16. See how many lessons for our nation 
you can find in the account of Omri and Ahab. 
Practice drawing Palestine, inserting the city 
of Samaria. 

AUBURNDALE, Mass, 





- The Adult Bible Class 
By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


Asa’s Religious Zeal and Political Short- 
sightédness (1 Kings 15 : 9-24; 2 Chron. 
14-16). (917-876 B.C.) 

ConDUCTING THE CLASS SESSION. 

HE reign of Asa was full of con- 
ot, He exhibited at the outset a 
courage and zeal for the true worship 

of Jehovah which was balanced by his re- 
sentment at the rebuke of Hanani late in life. 
He held his own boldly against the invader 
Zerah, and then, in a panic, checked the 
advance of Baasha bribing Benhadad of 
Syria to attack him, His intentions were 
fine, but he was not able to execute them 
completely. Yet he was a good king, of 
eat service to his nation. The account of 
is.reign in 2 Chronicles 14-16 includes the 
data given in 1 Kings 15, so it may be 
studied: without reference to the latter. 

It is clear that Asa began his reign-with a 
vigorous and thorough reform of religion. 
What details are mentioned in 2 Chronicles 
14: 3-5; 15 : 16 and in 1 Kings 15: 12? 
Smith thinks that:Asa cleared out the idols 
of the old Jebusite population of Jerusalem. 

ust exactly what the image erected by 
aacah, the queen mother, was, is uncertain. 


‘** A horrible thing belonging to an Asherah,’’ | 


it is called, The king made short work of 
it, despite the reverence due his mother. 

What did he do at the same time to add to 
the reverence paid to the temple? (2 Chron. 
15 :18.}’ The ** votive gifts ’* must have come 
from other sanctuaries and perhaps indicate a 
definite tendency toward centralizing all re- 
ligious interests at the temple of Jerusalem, 

Asa evidently entered into a vigorous cam- 
paign against the village shrines or high places 
with altars. which were numerous in judah 
and Israel. It seems certain. that Asa at- 
tacked what he regarded as the prevailing 
heathenism. Whether that included the vil- 
lage shrines on which sacrifices were made 
to Jehovah is one of the puzzling questions 
of Old Testament interpretation. ‘Ihe village 
high places became the strongholds of popular 
idolatry and were abolished, partly by Heze- 
kiah and finally by Josiah. Butit is not clear 
that Asa regarded them as objectionable. 
Probably our judgment regarding Asa should 
be that he grappled squarely and thoroughly 
with the evils he realized. He was a sover- 
eign of kingly qualities and of strong and 
clear religious convictions. 

2 Chronicles 14 : 6-8 gives Asa credit for 
being far-sighted and wise. In time of peace 
he prepared for war. What two measures 
did he take to get on to a proper war-footing ? 

The historian preserves an account of the 
attack of Zerah, ‘‘the Ethiopian. Notice the 
spoil described in verse 15. Read verse 11, 
using the marginal reading. Was it such a 
prayer as we might expect from such a king ? 

Asa’s positive measures of reform are set 
forth in the passage selected for the Inter- 
national lesson. 

Unto what action did Azariah encourage 
Asa and his people? What was his argument 
in favor of it? What promises did he make ? 
Is is invariably true that God rewards the 
faithful work of his true servants ? 

On hearing the stirring exhortation of Aza- 
riah, Asa undertook a sweeping reform. 
What two measures did he put through at 
once? (v, 8.) What very significant fact 
about the worshipers is chronicled in con- 
nection with the story of the great assembly 
at Jerusalem in go2 B. C.? 

What sacrifices were offered? Compare 
the figures with those of the offerings when 
the temple was dedicated (1 Kings 8 : 63). 
What did the people covenant together to 
do? How was the penalty determined upon 
for those who would not join them (v. 13) 
justifiable ? 
splendid popular movement ? : 

Show by the location that Baasha’s action 
in fortifying Ramah was not merely an ag- 
gression, but a threatening danger to Asa’s 
kingdom. What measure of defense did Asa 
adopt? Doubtless he thought that he had 
craftily outmaneuvered an “opponent, when 
Benhadad’ compelled Baasha to abandon 
Bethel. At the expense of his treasure, he 
may have said to himself, he had saved his 
kingdom. How did the prophet Hanani 
view the act? For what did he reproach Asa, 
and what did he predict regarding him? The 
prediction was tootrue. Asa’s folly opened the 
way to a whole century of Aramzan attack. 

Benhadad lost no time (1 Kings 15 + 20) 
in seizing the short road from Damascus to 


( Continued on next page) 
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) ’s Notes—17 
Little Talks from Pell’s Notes 
a N°; if a doctor cannot tell me in plain 
English what is the matter with my 
body it is very apt to be because he 
doesn't know what the matter is; and if a 
preacher cannot tell me in plain English what 
is the matter with my soul I take it that he 
doesn’t know what he is talking about, And 
so 1 have gone on in the way I began, un- 
mindful of the rules of the Doctors of Digni- 
fied Dulness, simply trying to express in plain, 
everyday language what I have been able to 
learn about the things of the soul just as I 
would have my doctor tell me what he has 
learned about the things of the body. That is 
the whole secret about Pell’s Notes, if in- 
deed, there is any secret about it. But, no— 
not quite. I have not only tried to tell what I 
think I know simply, but I have tried to tell it 
with enough warmth to make it stick. I think 
that is all.”’ 


Try Pell’s Notes Without Cost 


Just to get you to test it, if you will order a dollar’s worth or more of any of the 
following books and booklets by Dr. Pell as soon as you see this ad., we will include a 
year’s subscription 1o Peil’s Notes absolutely free. This will give you a chance to fd 
out why this unique lesson help is so highly prized by the world’s most progressive Sun- 
day-school workers using the International lessons. Or for a dollar bill we will 
send the NOTES.two years. And if you are not satisfied a/ter three months’ 
trial, say so, and you shall have your money back. Don’t trouble to write 
a letter. Simply mark in the blank spaces the number of copies of each book you want, 
sign your name here, cut out this ad. and send it to us with the money. A dollar bill 
may be sent at our risk. 

Your name and address: 





NBG ac icciicsessccqsees ccooccccccscsopeccescasooccceooosece Fe Wi ncgddchevachbcentebenses G0cceussconepetedeee 
. . Prayers. (A beautiful little gift book) . . $ .25 . . Secrets of True Success (vest-pocket edi- 
SO) ce prs wre ws 6 6b pie & 6 10 
og for Each D f the Week . . . Superintendent’s Book of Prayer... . . «50 
f hn ae or ia om envelope? to * 30 . . Little Guideposts in the Way to Life. . . 1.00 
. . Secrets of Successful Sunday-school 
9 I RI oo ne 5c ee oe 1.00 ‘Teachers (willbe ready soon) .... 1 


ROBERT HARDING COMPANY, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 











THE GRADED EDITION OF 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Published monthly, contains expert lesson articles on the 
Second Year Courses 
Beginners 
Primary — 
| junior 
First Year Course 
Intermediate Grade 





It contains in addi- 
tion to the lesson articles many pedagogical hints by Mr. Du Bois 
very rich in suggestions to every teacher. For subscription rates see 
page 679. The First Year teaching-helps for Beginners, Primary 
and Junior Grades are published each in booklet or quarterly form . 
at 20 cents, or 75 cents for the whole first year. work, in each of 
these grades. 


Pupils Pads, fully illustrated and indicating attractive home- 
work for the pupils, are issued for First and Second Year work ~ 
in Beginners, Primary and Junior Grades, and for the First Year 
of the Intermediate. 10 cents each per quarter. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
Tyre by way of Dan and Abel-beth-maacah, 
and in plundering the most northerly parts of 
Israel, thus forcing Baasha to the rescue. 

Asa’s old-time shrewdness was exhibited in 
the measures he took to prevent a repetition 
of the invasion (2 Chron, 16 : 6). ssuct 
said that thus he set us the example of mak- 
ing holy use of heathen materials. 

us was Asa’s long reign a distinguished 
and useful one, Whatever his shortcomings 
he was far and away in advance of his im- 
mediate predecessors on the throne of Judah. 

We note with interest the recuperatiye 
power of the dynasty. How are we to ac- 
count for a leader like Asa following two 
such degenerates ds Rehoboam and Abijah? 

Asa’s reign seems to sum itself up as fol- 
lows: : to ae 
The Sturdy Young Reformer. What act 
of unusual courage gave clear proof of Asa’s 
sincerity? ping 

His Constructive ‘Measures. What did 
he do to increase the ow ow respect for re- 
ligion ? and the safety of his ou gel 

The Popular Revival. hat gave Asa 
heart to call an assembly? What unexpected 
people came? What was the new purpose 
proclaimed by the people? 

A Fatal Error. Why did Asa bribe Ben- 
hadad to help him by attacking Israel? 
What were the immediate and remote re- 
sults? Is expediency ever a safe rule of 
proceedure ? 


Books THat May Be Usep. 


A new booklet by Dr. Sanders, on the 1911 
lessons, outlining the entire year’s course, 
giving sound help on the conduct of an adult 
class, and naming, with brief descriptions, a 
large variety of books to choose from, for 
collateral reading, may be ordered from The 
Sunday School Times Co., at 10 cents. 

Farrar’s ‘‘The Books of First Kings,’’ 
in the Expositor’s Bible, pages 321-326, is a 
very good running commentary upon the in- 
cidents of Asa's reign. George Adam Smith’s 
** Jerusalem,’’ vol. ii, pages 90-92, contains 
many helpful remarks. So Stanley’s ‘‘ Jew- 
ish Church,’’ pages 331, 332, and Rawlin- 
son’s ** Kings of Israel and Judah,’’ pages 
31-41, are full of good detail. Kent’s notes, 
**The Divided Kingdom,” pages 36, 37, or 
** Israel’s Historical Narratives,’’ pages 262- 
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265, are succinct but sugg . - Geikie's 
**Old ‘Testament Characters,’’ page 295, is 
fair r ing Asa. ‘Ihe sketches in the 


Bible tionaries are excellent,. The re- | 


marks in Hastings Dictionary of the Bible, 
vol. ii, page §11, about the attack of Aram 
upon Israel, are worth noting, 


Daity Home Work on THE NExT Lesson 


Megtrarr: thet :25 to 16:7 
to get a pse of the sonable situation in 
Israel. How truly the prophetic denuncia- 
tions were oun ad Se . Pe y 

Tuesday.—R 1 Kings 16: the 
bloody and brief reign of Zimri over, Israel. 

We -—Read 1 Kings 16: 21-28, 
the establishment of the dynasty of Omri at 
Samaria. 

.— Read 1 Kings 16 : 29-34, 
about the policy of Ahab, Omri’s successor. 
Note the verdict upon him, 

Friday.— Read 1 Kings 20: 1-21, describ- 
ing Ahab’s victory over Benhadad, The 
greatest braggarts are not always the most 
successful warriors, , 

.— Read 1 _— : 22-43, 
Ahab’s second victory over Benhadad and 
strange leniency. 

.—Read Micah 6: 1-16. A pass- 
age in Micah which suggests the wickedness 
of Omri’s dynasty. 

WASHBURN COLLEGE, TOPEKA, KANSAS, 


% 
A Call from Tuskegee 


Editor The Sunday School Times, 
Philaaelphia, Pa. 


Dear Sir :—If there are any of your read- 
ers who have pictures suitable: for hanging 
on the walls of school buildings, whether 
these pictures. are. new or old, which they 
would like to contribute to this institution, 
we should be very glad to receive them. If 
the pictures are not framed, our students can 
frame them in our industrial department. 

‘ Good pictures, we find, serve a very high 
purpose in educating our students, 

Pictures can be sent by mail or express, 
addressed to 

Booker T. WASHINGTON, 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





_ Sunday, January 15, 1911. 
Lessons from Great Lives: 1. Abra- 
ham. Gen. 22: 1-18. (This series 
was selected by lea minis- 
‘ters and laymen on the way to 
the St. Paul Convention) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MON.—Faithful Abraham (Gal. 3 : 6-9). 
‘TuEs.—'The pilgrim (Heb. 11 : 8-10). 
WED.—The peacemaker (Gen. 13 : 7-18). 
THURS. —The friend of God (Jas. 2 : 21-24). 
Fri.—The man of _ (Gen 18 : 23-33). 
Sat.—The martyr-heart (Gen. 22 : 1-14). 











Mention other lessons from Abraham's life. 


What do you most admire in Abraham's 
character ? 


What advantages have we over Abraham? 


GREAT deal depends for a nation upon 

A the character of its great heroes. 

Chinese character is moulded still as it 

has been for twenty-five centuries after the 

example of Confucius. And how different 

that example and its irreligious influence 

from the example and influence of Abraham, 
the man of prayer and the friend of God! 


The Analects tell us concerning Confu- 
cius that ‘*Ke Loo asked about | serving 
the spirits of the dead, and the master said, 
‘While you are not able to serve men, how 
can you serve spirits?’ The disciple added, 
*I ventured to ask about death,’ and he was 
answered, ‘While you do not know life, 
how can you know about death.’’’ ‘To 
give one’s self. earnestly,’’ said Confucius, 
‘* to the duties due to men, and, while respect- 
ing spiritual beings, to keep aloof from them, 
may be called wisdom.’’ 

Compare with this doctrine of Confucius 


the deep convictions of ae pyeemeg” & 
6-9; Heb. 11 : 8-10; Gen 18 : 23-33. e 
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of fucius was to eliminate the 
supernatural. The whole longing of Abra- 
ham was for God.. 


Nowadays we are often warned against 
** anthro hism.’’ Itisa very big word. 
It means thinking of God in terms man, 
But that is the only way we can think about 
him or anyone, The only la e we have 
was made here on earth. And use all 
our language was made here it can have no 
metaphors except metaphors of human life. 
When we think of and heaven it must 
be in such metaphors, The trouble with 
them is not that they tell too much but that 
they don’t tell enough. But that is no valid 
objection. All we need to do is just to say 
**This is the best we.can do. God. and 
heaven are at least this. They cannot be less 
than our best thought about them.”’ 


In that view Abraham thought of God as 
his friend and- was God’s friend—James 2 : 
21-24. Andin that view Abraham looked 
for a city, a heavenly—(Heb, 11 : 8-10). 


The splendid thing about Abraham was 
spiritual trust. In an age when other men 
lived for things, Abraham lived for Ged ; 
when others walked by sight, Abraham 
walked by faith. It was this faith in God 
which was Abraham’s righteousness. The 
men of great righteousness are those whose 
righteousness is trust in God, not self-cul- 
turists like Confucius, but men of God. 


It takes two men to make aquarrel. One 
man can’t get up much ofa controversy alone. 
Men couldn’t strive with Abraham because 
he would not strive. The world was a big 
enough world for all. He would fight with 
no man for it. The thought of cultivating 
and preserving a ‘fighting edge’’ would 
have’ been a novel thought to Abraham. 
Theré is wrong to be warred against in the 
world,’ But there is even greater need of 
men who will do no wrong of any kind. 


What did Jesus say of Abraham? (Matt. 
3:9;8:11; 22:32; Mark 12: 26; Luke 
13: 16, 28; 16: 22-36; 19:9; 20: 37; 
John 8 : 33-58). What did Jesus mean by 
John 8 : 56? 

The secret of Abraham and of all goodness 
is in these words—‘‘He believed in Jehovah.’’ 
Where are those words found? 














What About Brain Food? 


This Question Came Up in the Recent 


A ‘*Weekly” printed some criticisms of the 
claims made for our foods. It evidently did not 
= our reply printed in various newspapers, 
and brought suit for libel. At the trial some in- 
teresting facts came out. 


Some of the chemical and medical experts dif- 
fered widely. 


The following facts, however, were quite clearly 
established : ; 


Analysis of brain by an unquestionable au- 
thority, Geoghegan, shows of Mineral Salts, 
Phosphoric Acid and Potash combined. (Phos- 
phate of Potash), 2.91 per cent of the total, 5.33 
of all Mineral Salts. 

This is over one-half. ° 


Beaunis, another authority, shows ‘ Phos- 
phoric Acid combined” and Potash 73.44 per 
cent from a total of 101.07. 


Considerable more than one-half of Phosphate 
of Potash. 


Analysis of Grape-Nuts shows : Potassium and 
Phosphorus, (which join and make Phosphate of 
Potash), is considerable more than one-half of all 
the mineral salts in the food. 


Dr. Geo, W. Carey, an authority on the con- 
stituent elements of the body, says: ‘‘ The gray 
matter of the brain is controlled entirely by the 
inorganic cell-salt, Potassium Phosphate (Phos- 
phate oi Potash). This salt unites with albumen, 
and by the addition of oxygen creates nerve fluid 
or the gray matter of the brain. Of course, there 
is a trace of other salts and other organic matter 


-in nerve fluid, but. Potassium. Phosphate is the 


chief factor, and has the power within itself to 
attract, by its own, law of affinity, all things 
needed to manufacture the elixir of life.” 





Trial for Libel 


Further on he says: ‘‘ The beginning and end 
of the matter is to supply the lacking principle, 
and in molecular form, exactly as nature furnishes 
it in vegetables, fruits and grain. To supply 


deficiencies—this is the only law of cure.” 


The natural conclusion is that if Phosphate of 
Potash is the needed mineral element in brain 
and you use food which does not contain it, you 
je brain fag because its daily loss is not sup- 
plied. 


On the contrary, if you eat food known to be 
rich in this element, you place before the life 
forees that which nature demands for brain- 
building. 


In the trial a sneer was uttered because Mr. 
Post announced that he had made years of re- 
search in this country and some clinics of Europe, 
Se amt the effect of the mind on digestion of 


But we must be patient with those who sneer 
at facts they know nothing about. 


Mind does not work well on a brain that is 
broken down by lack of nourishment. 


A peaceful and evenly poised mind is neces- 
sary to good digestion. 


Worry, anxiety, fear, hate, &c., &c., directly 
interfere with or stop the flow of Ptyalin, the 
digestive juice of the mouth, and also interfere 
with the flow of the digestive juices of stomach 
and pancreas. 


Therefore, the mental state of the individual 
has much to do (more than suspected) with 
digestion. 





This trial has demonstrated : 


That Brain is made of Phosphate of Potash as 
the principal Mineral Salt, added to albumen and 
water. 








That Grape-Nuts contains that element as 
more than one-half of all its mineral salts. 








A healthy brain is important, if one would ‘do 
things” in this world. 


A man who sneers at ‘‘Mind” sneers at the 
bést and least understood part of himself. That 
art which some folks believe links us to the 
nfinite. 

Mind asks for a healthy brain upon which to 
act, and Nature has defined a way to make a 
healthy brain and renew it day by day as it is 
used up from work of the previous day. 


Nature’s way to rebuild is by the use of food 
which supplies the things required. 


**There’s a Reason” 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 





Battle Creek, Mich. 
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LESSON FOR JAN. 15 (2Chron. 1s : 1-15) 





SEE THAT 


every bottle of Cod 


Liver Oil you buy; 
it stands for the 
original standard 


and only genuine 
of Cod 
Liver Oil in the 


Emulsion 





Scott’s 


harmful drugs or alcohol. Be SURE 
to get SCOTT'S. ALL DRUGGISTS 


























>> STAMME 


Send for my 200 page book with Free Trial 
Lesson explaining methods for Home C 
| Established 15 years. Reputation w 

wide. G. A. LEWIS, 152 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


PRINT FOR YOURSELF 


Cards, circulars, book, ge ene Press 
$: Larger $18, Rotary $60. Save money. 
rg «pe ners, big profit. All easy, rules 
sent. Write factory for press catalog, 
cards, paper. The Press Co. Meriden: ox 


























Have you ever noticed that 
success is promised on certain 
terms, in the Bible ? 

It is. Read Joshua 1 : 8 
and see for yourself. Success 
by that path is of the right 
sort. 

As a definite help in this 
direction one of the choicest 
Christian women of our day, 
who has done and is doing a 
world-wide work for Christ, has 
prepared a booklet of daily ref- 
erences for Scripture memoriz- 
ing, and a little membership 
card to go with the’ booklet. 
That saintly woman is Mrs, 
E. A. R. Davis of the Chap- 
man-Alexander Mission Party, 
and she calls the ever enlarg- 
ing group that is memorizing 
Scripture under her leadership 
“The Bible Success Band.” 

_ The booklet for 1911. is 

ready. A copy of it and a 
membership card (it costs noth- 
ing to enroll) will be sent for 
5 cents. 

The Bible Success Band 
could greatly help you in se- 
curing daily Bible reading and 
text-memorizing on the part of 
your class. Now is the ideal 
time to join. 

The Sunday School Times Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











I notice that many and preachers 
quote the injunction in the that parents 
bring up a child “in the and admo- 
nition of the ”* Just what do you un- 


is to obey this command ?—T. A. L. 

As a rule, face wee seme ager tid 
Rage! rmdir § ei hace whet 
a i now what 
age But the Revised Ver- 


the Old Version has it. The command now 
‘* Nurture them in the chastening and 
admonition of the Lord.’’ This is in accord 
with our modern educational psychology. It 
compels a course of action which is deter- 
mined, not by our catechisms or forms of 
theological thought, but by what will nurture 
(nourish) the now, ‘We must give the 
child that which he can digest and and as- 
similate now; and this will be determined 
the child himself. We cannot give a 
ild food in the hope. that he will be nour- 
ished ten years hence by it. His system 
must take it zow or be damaged by its in- 
trusion before he is able to assimilate it. It 
is ‘‘up to us’’ so to study the child as to 
know what will nourish him, Paul knew 
what he was talking about. A full discus- 
sion of this matter of the parallel between 
bodily nourishment and spiritual nurture is 
to be found in ‘* The Natural Way in Moral 
Training,’’ by the present writer. 





A mother with two little children, a girl of 
two years and a boy of five, spent the day in a 
Car going from one large city to another. 
ith very Fittle but the motion .of the car and 
the novelty of the experience to entertain them 
the children were ‘‘ good as gold,’’ but still a 
mother's care. . There was a time when the 
passengers were walking about outside, and the 
mother, carrying the two-year-old, in order to 
keep the boy from going too close to the wheels 
told him to keep away or he might pull the car 
over on himself. Later in the day, when the 
three were getting tired, the youngest began to 
fret. The brother tried to divert and pacify 
her. ' ** Agnes,"* said he, ‘‘you know we are 
going to our grandmother'’s.:’ Agnes grew 
more restless and fretful. ‘Oh, no, Agnes,"’ 
said the boy, ‘‘ you couldn't get out here ; you 
would be run over by the trains.’’ I report 
this as a little picture of universal human 
natufe—wishing that other persdhs would re- 
port similar experiences as an incentive to the 
observation of children and an incitement to 
interpretation.—P. D. B. 

The sense of superiority and of authority 
won by years runs all the way down to 
infancy. The boy of five used precisely the 
same expedient to calm his younger sister 
that his mother had used to control him. 
Neither was unkind or harsh in tone, nor 
did either make threats of personal punish- 
ment. But each appealed to the fear of con- 
sequences—the boy was cautioned by his 
mother against pulling the car over on him- 
self, the girl was cautioned by her youthful, 
but elder, brother against getting run over 
by the trains if she didn’t keep quiet. 
Neither appeal had much sense or truth in 
it—which shows how childish we are and 
how the children copy our childishness. 
And it shows how the stronger likes to 
dominate the weaker, and how strong is the 
temptation to control by fears—and how 
lenient we should be with children when we 
see ourselves so Jike them and see them so 
like ourselves, 





I would like some advice concerning teach- 

ing children a current wording of the 

—namely, ‘‘Do, unto others as ye would 
that they should do unto you.”’. I heard a 
charming little story incorporating the use of 
the ten fingers and the two hands as means for 
a drill of these twelve words. I told’ the story 
to a little girl, and she surprised me by saying, 
“Why, that is not the true way to say it.’’ 
Would you say always teach the exact words of 
a Bible text, explaining the words if necessary ? 
Would you teach this wording of the Golden 
Rule ?—K. B. 

The question is worth asking and worth 
answering. The so-called Golden Rule is 
found in Matthew 7 : 12 and in Luke 6: 31. 
The latter is rather the simpler and shorter. 
As the two forms must be taken as of equal 
authority we are free to choose, But the 
fact that they differ in wording while exactly 
the same in sense shows that the spirit is 
what we need to express as best we can in 
our common language of every day. This is 
usually put, ‘‘ Do unto others as you would 
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have “a cB gen you’’—and being the 
usu accept an e of the people it 
may be taken as the _ vaschetions the 
original for common use. There is, how- 
ever, no 1 gyre to the use of the Scripture 
form—which, however, is somewhat 
ent'in the Revised Version from that of the 
King James, 
As a general rule, it is best to teach chil- 
dren to be exact in quoting Scripture. It is 
notorious that such exactness among adul 


ults 
is very rare. Editors especially know how 


seldom even ministers who write for publi-* 


cation quote Scripture accurately, Our in- 
quirer has a § nt in a general sense, 
but in the case of the ular Golden Rule I 
believe there is room for variation, If chil- 
dren show their feeling for verbal Scripture 
accuracy, however, I would respect and en- 
courage it, 





| Children at Home 





Playing “‘ Hide and Seek ”’ 
By Margaret Whitney 


WILL he ‘it’ if you and Wilbur will 
play hide and seek ’’ said Pauline one 
day to her two cousins, Wilbur and 
Ruth, who had come to visit her. 

** Will you count fifty?’’ said Ruth, who 
was the youngert of the three children, ‘* and 
give us time to find good places to hide in?”’ 

**1’ll shut my eyes tight and count fifty,’’ 
said Pauline as she ran to the place they al- 
‘ways had for the base when playing this game, 
**Run and hide.”’ 

Ruth was only six and had just gone to 
school a short time, but was very proud of 
the fact that she could count to fifty without 
a mistake. “Pauline and Wilbur were each 
several years older. 

After Pauline had found her two cousins 
and it was Wilbur’s turn to hide his eyes, 
Pauline, who liked to climb, said to Ruth, 
‘* You hide behind the granary door and I 
am going to climb to the other side of the 
straw stack,’’ = - ; ‘ 

Ruth ran to the granary and Pauline was 
soon out of sight on the ‘other side of a big 
pile of new straw, that was the result of a 
recent threshing. 

Wilbur counted fifty and then began to look 
for the girls. *It did not take him long to find 
Ruth, for she got lonesome and looked out to 
see if he was in sight.  Wilbursaw her curly 
head and ran to the base so Ruth was the 
first one caught. Then they both began to 
look for Pauline but did not find her. They 
called her in vain, and finally Ruth began to 
cry and they went to the house to tell Paul- 
ine’s mama that she was lost. 

They were both so excited when they got 
to the house that Mrs. Terry, Pauline’s 
mother, had some difficulty in finding out 
what they wanted to tell her. She finally 
found out that Pauline was lost in the straw 
stack and although this seemed rather odd 
she started to investigate. 

They went to the straw stack where Ruth 
insisted that Pauline had gone to hide, but 
of course she was not to be seen. ‘‘ Pauline, 
O Pauline!” called her mother who began 
to get frightened ; and to their joy a faint cry 
was heard from the stack in front of them. 

‘** Where are you, child? ’’ said her mother ; 
and even as she spoke Pauline crawled out 
of a hole in the straw pile near where they 
stood. 

**T climbed over the top of the stack to 
hide,’’ explained Pauline who was none the 
worse for her experience, ‘‘ and started to 
slide down the other side ; and all at once I 
slipped into a hole. It was dark in there 
and I called as loud as I could but no one 
heard me. I was badly frightened and began 
to cry, but in a little while I thought I would 
try to get out; so I began to dig at one side 
where the straw:seemed loose. It wag ‘not 
long until I could see the light and then I 
heard you calling me and I got out of the 
straw.’’ 

Every one felt very glad that she was safe 
and when Mr. Terry heard about Pauline’s 
adventure he said, ‘* The straw is piled over 
a piece of old fence, and Pauline must have 
slipped into a hole beside it where the straw 
is not packed very tight. She is a brave 
little girl because she did not get so badly 
frightened that she could not help herself 
out.’’ 
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Sunday School 
Calendar 


is such a satisfactory little publica- 
tion that it is offered again this 
year to those seeking an inexpens- 
ive gift for class or school. It con- 
tains choice quotations, the date, 
title, location, and Golden Text of 
each International Uniform Sun- 
day School Lesson of the month, 
and a daily Bible reading reference 
under each day's date. Price, 10 
cents each ; $1.00 a dozen ; $8.00 
a hundred, postpaid. Size, 5 
by 8 inches, 
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1031 Walnut St, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Entered at the Post-office at Philavc.phia as 
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Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
ne Sere. ‘These rates include postage: 

ive or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addrédite or in a pack- 
age to one address, 75 cents each, per year. 
$ 1.00 One copy, or any rumber of 
copies less than five, $1.00 each, 

per year. One copy, five years, $4.00. 

To Canada, on account of extra postage, 
the above rates become $1 and $1.50 respect- 
ively, for yearly subscriptions, 

One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will tat Nat 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate. 


The Sunday School Times, including 
the monthly Graded Course Edition, 
$1.50 per year; clubs of five or more copies, 
$1.25 per year. To Canada the above rates 
become’ $2.00 and $1.50 respectively for 
yearly subscriptions. For Great Britain the 
above rates become 9 shillings and 8 shillings 
respectively. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One copy, one year, 6 shillings. 

Five or more copies, in a package to one address, 
5 shillings each. 

For Great Britain, Mr. T. French Dewnie, 21 
Warwick Lane, London, E.C.., will receive yearly or 
half-yeariy subscriptions at the above rate, the paper to 
be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. _ 
Mr. Downie can also supply the other publications of 
The Sunday School ‘Times Companv. 
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HYMNS OF WORSHIP 
' AND SERVICE 
for the SUNDAY - SCHOOL 


Published, October, 1908. 
Used and liked in hundreds of schools 
Introductory price, full cloth, 30 cents. Send 
jor a sample copy 


The Century Co., Union Square, New York 














The Prophets ‘he Promise 


Y WILAAS J; BEBCHER 
Treats the whole subject BE Rete Pe btlcey. 


00 
THOMAS Y. CROWELE & CO.) NEW YORK 


HAL Low. ies “wt v) hymn is 
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When answering advertisements, please 
mention The Sunday Schoo! Fimes. 
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A Missionery Game 
Who's Who 
& * _—.. 
in ‘Missions ? 

Arranged by Bett’ M, Bratn, is 

an instructive ‘game‘played with 

missionary portraits, and mission- 
ary tacts as the material, : It is 
admirably adapted for the evenings 
at home, or for the young people’s 


social octasions; or for a mission 
band meeting. Price, 50 cents. 
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Bible Stories to Tell Ch 
author.is one.of those unusual | 
the bar s ae A a _ ae then 
workings 0: child mind, e ‘a 
scent for the essential things-when + tron 
ing children, There is nothing more striki 
about the telling of these twenty-six select 
Bible stories than the absence of all effort to 


filled out with probable conversations or by- 


a play happenings without overdoing or oyer~ 


ading-—this is the mode of it. Any book 


| on, this subject nowadays behind the front |) 


rank is superfluous, and..Mr. Murray’s boo 

is not superfluous. (Btble Storiesto Tel 
Children... By William D. Murray. . Revell, 
$1.00 net.) 


Stories and Story-Telling.—It is espe- 
cially with reference to moral and: religious 
education that Professor St. John discourses 
on the art of story-telling. Why lay so 
much stress on story? What kinds of story 
make the best appeal? What is the place of 
the supernatural element in story? What 
are the characteristics of good story-telling ? 
Questions like these are answered intelligibly 
by the author—and this means that.he has 
performed a difficult task excellently. .More- 
over, he has brought to bear on his themes 


larger study ; and he has put his whole dis- 
cussion, theory and practise, into a comfort- 
ably small campass. (Stories and Story- 
Telling. By Edward P. St. John. . Pilgrim 
Press, 50 cents net.) 


The Fundamentals. — Two Christian 
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laymen, believing that the time has come for 
|a@ new statement of the Fundamentals of 
Christianity, .have undertaken the cost. of 
| sending a-series of little books to every pas- 
| tor, evangelist, missionary, theological pro- 
| fessor, theological student, Sunday-school 
| superintendent,and Y.M.C; A; and Y.W.C.A, 
| secretary in the English speaking world, so 
far as the addresses of all these can be,ob- 
tained. Three volumes of the series have 
been. issued, and others are to follow, . Al- 
| ready some 250,000 copies have been sent 
; out, .Among the articles included are the 
following: ** The Virgin Birth of Christ,’’ by 
Professor,,Orr;, ‘*,The. Deity of Christ,’? by 
Professor, Warfield ; ‘‘ The Purposes of the 
Incarnation,’’. by: Dr..G. Campbell Morgan ; 
‘* The Testimony, of the Monuments to the 
Truth of the Seriptures,’’. by: Profeséor G. F, 
Wright; ‘*‘ The: Recent Testimony of Arch- 
aeology to the. Scriptures,’’. by, Dr.:M..G, 
Kyle; ** Iustification. by .Faith,’? .by, Dr. 
Moule, Bishop.of Durham ;.** God in Christ, 
the only Revelation of the Fatherhood. of 
God;’’ by Robert E, Speer; and ‘‘ ‘The Tes- 
timony of Christian Experience,” by -Presi- 
dent E, .¥.:Mullins,. One. ofthe most strik- 
ing of all, the articles is.found in Volume III, 


| 
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Texas, entitled ‘‘,My. Personal Experience 
with, the. Higher: Criticism ’’;,and of. equal 


known . missionary to. China... The 
other .articles scarcely. less; important and 
noteworthy. Taken, altogether.these thi 
volumes form a strong collection ; able,schol- 
atly, spiritua!, and:in..the. highest degree 
suring, “Those for whom they are 

intended are invited to'apply for them... The 
general public can obtain. them at the slight 
enst: of..1§ cents. a copy. . The teaching will, 
it.is believed, justify itself to those who believe 
that Christ.is God, and the Bible the inspired, 
authoritative Word.of God. ( Zhe. Funda: 
mentals,.WVols..1, 11, & Ili, Testimony. 
Publishing Company, 808. LaSalle Avenue, 











Chicago. 1§ cents per copy, postpaid.) 


be striking. There is no straining for effect. |, 
A simple presentation of the.Scripture facts, 


} well-chosen .exir agi om authoritative wri- 
ters; he has inclu By erable yeIsreuces for-+ 


by..Professor J. ‘J. Reeve,.of Fort: Worth, | © 


friterest in another way ‘is ‘The. P nal wa 
Toslineny.of Me. CTE Stud, the el ay 
are} 
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tren, to stimulate the 
Boag fanctions and to im- 


prove ae circulation of the 


9ans: 


The Czar of Russia's 
Private Physician 
Dr. Ferchmin: “ My daugh- 

ter who was very nervous and 

anaemic, has been greatly 

benefited by the prolonged Sanatogen is a wonderful rebuilder, revitalizer—reinvigo- 

map of Sanetagee. weight in. ‘ator Of starved, jaded nerves. It combines~Albumen, 

easel and the color of her ™ilk's nutrient—and Sodium Gl cero-phosphate—the 

skin became healthier.’ great nerve reconstructive—in the form of an easily as- 
similated, fine, white powder, soluble in water, coffee, 
cocoa or any non-acid beverage, Sanatogen is recom- » 


.. mended and prescribed by over 12,000 practicing phy-*” 
The Oe epee Cae sicians and is enthusiastically endorsed’ by_ prominent 
-atigh § Pe Tobere “wp Public ,people the world over, who have fited by 


aes La Pes 
ewe bat 


. ae eae panies oy the its use. amet 
act t t t 

irom garvous exhanstion of ‘OUR NERVES OF TO-MORROW "'—FREE 
ter eenenss, A Rt onegs ecg oc- 

currence, an w resent 

a leceutheouenh syengroms ~' To know by what forces the nervous system is 
neurasthenia, by using Sana- controlied—how it operates—what it needs to 
togen, in a compncnevey tiaintain its efficiency—is to hold the key to 


hort. ti i ti t 

and vitality.” health. This interesting book by a prominent 
physician-author tells all this in simple, read- 
able language. Send for your copy. to-day. 

Emperor of Austria's 

Private Physician Sanatogen is soid in three sizes—$1.00, $1.90, $3.60 

Surgeon General Dr. Kerzl, 

of Vienna *T have been 2 : P f ‘ 

using Sanatogen with splen- Get it from your druggist—if not obtainable 

did results and recommend it Srom kim, write the 

continually and everywhere 

because I am thoroughly con- 
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By Rev.F.N. Peloubet, D.D., and Prof. Amos R.Wells, A.M. 
On the International Sunday-School Lessons for 1911 


No other book, save the Bible, can record such enormous 
yearly sales for over thirty-five years as Peloubet's:- Notes 
and upon no other book is lavished every year such 
expenditures, in order that every issue may excel its pred- 
ecessor. In every-detail that.the most critical scholars 
could suggest, or its publishers’ experience indicate, the ~ 
book aby BRE improved, and it is sent out, knowing that 
its exceptional merit, backed by its splendid reputation, 
will give it a‘welcome.from every teacher and scholar 
who désires to know the inmost riches of the scriptural 


lesson. 
Cloth. Price, $1.25 
W. A. WILDE COMPANY §- Boston and Chicago 








